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A> ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE, 


With 3-inch Achromatic Object-Glass, of excellent 
quality, with Brass Body, one Terrestrial and 
two. Celestial Eye-pieces, in Case Complete. 
Guaranteed to be capable of dividing Double-Stars, 
and showing Saturn’s Ring and Jupiter's Belts. 
PRICE £6, 10s. 


Catalogue of Astronomical Telescopes sent free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 
GOS Strand, London, W.C. 
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VENETIAN BLIND 
aN x FIXES IN HALF THE SPACE OF A WOOD BLIND 
MO HODKINSON & C2 L? ittth alts 

[ance Tin’ s 30605 [= 
Punctually on 25th of each Month. - Price SIXPENCE. 


SCIENGCE-GOSSIT. 


NEW SERIES. 
NEW EDITORS. NEW CONTRIBUTORS. 


All communications and Subscriptions (5s. per annum, from any date, including 
postage) to Jonn T. Carrineton, 1 Northumberland Avenue, London. 
Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., London. 


ints BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instafitly relieved and parley eured by 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S com- 
WLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—I1s. 14d. per box, 


: oy post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
plete CATALOGUES will be sent free upon Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 


- ¢ P ‘ Can-be worn with tightest boot. Pre only by 
application.— 214 Piecadilly, London, W. Mr. SMITH, M.P.S., 280 W: jalworeh Ron London. Otall 
Chemists, and at 2 Winsley Street, and 7 Cheapside. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 


Chest and Throat Affections, ms Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and al 
Skin Diseases. 





























Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXF ORD ‘STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by ali Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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The Gentleman's Nlagazine Advertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month. 


GEORGE NEWNES PUBLICATIONS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE RUBIES OF RAJMAR;; or, Mr. Charlecote’s Daughters. 


A Romance. By Mrs. Egerton Eastwick (Pleydell North). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
NEARLY READY. 


HEROES OF THE VICTORIA CROSS: 2 Record of the 


Past. By T. E. Toomey, late Colour-Sergeant ist Battalion ‘The Royal Irish.’ With about 230 Portraits 
of Heroes, from Photographs. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY.’ 


CASTLE SOMBRAS: an Historical Romance. By H. GreennoucH 


SmirH. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
‘A very thrilling story. . . . The excitement continues to the very last page.’-—ACADEMY, 


BY HERBERT: ISTORY SMITH. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTOR 


A series of sketches of the leading incidents in the Lives ¥ Massaniello, Prince Rupert, Marino Faliero, 
Bayard, Lithgow, Jacqueline de Laguette, Vidocq, Lochiel, Casanova. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A_ DOCTOR. By 


. MEADE and OLiIrFrorD HaALirax, M.D., Authors of ‘The Medicine Lady.’ Orown 8vo. 6s, 
eneaty planned and brightly told stories. BRADFORD OBSERVER. 


WITH TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SHAFTS FROM AN EASTERN QUIVER. By CHantzs 
J. MANSFORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

* Mr. Mansford has the gift of a story-teller, and he uniformly writes like a scholar. . . . The illustrations, 

though small, are admirably executed, and enhance the piquancy—though that was hardly needed—of the letter- 


press,"—SPECTATOR. 
TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By 


A. Conan Dove. New and Cheaper Edition. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SOME COMICAL CREATURES. 
ZIG-ZAGS AT THE ZOO. Penned by Arruur Morrison; 


Pencilled by J. A. SHEPHERD. Super-royal 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

* Every word of the letterpress is readable, and there is no small amount of acute observation conveyed in 
the rambling remarks on various creatures’ characteristics. It would be superfluous to praise or single out any 
particular drawing; but the bears, perhaps, show Mr. Shepherd’s skill, and various birds his mastery of the art 
of suggestive caricature. “ Zig-Zags at the Zoo” isa necessary volume to all people who are fond of animals and 
gifted with a sense of humour.’—SpecraTor. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 


Small 8vo. cloth, <a is. each volume. 


With 24 Illustrations. By G. F. CuamBerns, F.R.AS., Author of ‘ Handbook of Descriptive and Practica 
Astronomy’ &c. 

‘ Mr. Chambers writes in a vigorous and attractive style, and shows himself able to combine to an uncommon 
degree scientific accuracy of statement with a clear and attractive exposition. Beginners in astronomy who 
wish to acquaint themselves merely with the outlines of a noble science will find this volume of real servies. 

SPEAKER. 














THE STORY OF PRIMITIVE MAN. 


With 88 Illustrations. By Epwarp Ciopp, Author of ‘ The Story of Creation’ &c. [Now ready. 


Ill. 
THE STORY OF THE PLANTS. 
With 50 Illustrations. By GRANT ALLEN. [In June. 
To be followed by other Volumes, of which due notice will be given. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, Strand. 
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TAINE’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols, small 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo., cloth extra, 15s. 


*The book is a great one—how great it is not 
possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 
never to forget, notably the magnificent eulogy of the 
paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 
there are marvellous appreciations. Thestudy of Swift, 
for instance, is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright. 
No other work on English literature takes so wide and 
comprehensive a view ; individual writers have been 
dissected more completely, but it would be hard to 
produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised 
so soundly and effectively.—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 
DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except 
Sundays) from 9 A.M, till Sunset. Admission 1s.; 

on Mondays, 6d.; Children always 6d. 








The late Earl of Beaconsnela, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE : ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 3d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 

















J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son,May Roberts & Co., 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 


Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 





BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS 


PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


By T. R. DEWAR. With 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


* Mr. Dewar tells the story of his voyage with refreshing vivacity.’—STAR. 
*Full of good humour and buoyancy.’"—-DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 
‘He tells the story of his journey in very pleasant style.’—MANCHESTER COURIER. 


* Very fresh and entertaining . . . rendered even more enjoyable by the crowd of illustrations, many of these 


being of a humorous kind, fitting in nicely with the easy, conversational, anecdotal style of the letterpress.’ 


LIVERPOOL Post. 
* Mr. Dewar’s book will interest and instruct tourists who intend to follow his route. . . . The numerous 
illustrations are well worth the price of the volume.’—DaiLy Nrews. 
* Abounds in humorous sketches of people and things, and a host of fresh anecdotes.’—CoLONIES AND INDIA. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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COMFORT FOR THE OLD FOLKS. 


Suppose the wheels of time could suddenly be reversed, and we could, in an instant, 
go back to the year 1814. Why, man, you wouldn't recognise England. You wouldn’t 
know how to speak, what to do, or how to understand the things around you. You 
would be as completely lost as though you were whisked away and dropped on the 
planet Jupiter. You would find no railways in England, no telegraphs, no running 
water in the City houses, and mighty few of the houses themselves that are standing 
now. Between 1814 and 1894 the difference is as great as between 1814 and 1600. 
Yes; and greater. 

Yet a lady who was born in 1814 writes us the following letter. She says: ‘In 
the early part of 1884 I commenced to feel weak and ailing. My appetite was bad, 
and after meals I had an aching pain in the chest and a most uncomfortable feeling 
in the stomach. My mouth tasted badly, and I spat up a sour, sickening fluid. I was 
much troubled with wind, belching it up frequently. It was about all I could do to 
get around here and there in the house. 

‘A woman that I knew told me of a medicine that she said had done her 4 great 
deal of good; she called it Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. She said it would no 
doubt do as much for me. On hearing this I sent and got a bottle from Mr. F. 
Daniell’s, grocer and draper, in Linton, and began to take it. I am glad to say that 
in a very short time I felt much better. The bad symptoms I have spoken of went 
away, and soon I was as strong and hearty as I had been before the trouble came 
on me. 

‘I am 80 years of age, and can do almost any kind of work easily and with comfort. 
I owe it to Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and by taking an occasional dose when I feel ailing 
it has kept me in good health for ten years. I recommend the Syrup to all my 
friends, and if by printing my letter in the papers you think other persons—especially 
those who are advanced in life—may come to hear of the Syrup and use it, I shail be 
very pleased to have youdoso. (Signed) (Mrs.) Ann Woollett, Wheeler’s Lane, Linton, 
near Maidstone, Jan. 16, 1894.’ 

We do think Mrs. Woollett’s letter will do good, and so you find it printed here. 
Now, there are a great many old people in this country, some of them perhaps even 
older than she. And they need a gentle and good medicine like Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
Old age is a time when life is apt to seem a heavy thing to bear, particularly if there 
is more or less pain and illness. And this is sure to be the case. The stomach gives 
out. Old people can’t digest as they once did. Their food sours and ferments in the 
stomach, and makes all those bad feelings that Mrs. Woollett herself had. And when 
they cannot eat and digest their food, of course they get weak and feeble, and have to 
lie in bed or sit in the corner, unable to take the air and go about for necessary 
exercise. Then they get to thinking they are in the way, and grow downhearted and 
low-spirited. Besides, they are likely to be troubled with rheumatism, which is a 
complaint peculiarly common to old people, and comes from a bad digestion. 

Now, for curing and mitigating the ailments of old people, there is nothing in the 
world so good as Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It doesn’t sicken them and tear them all 
to pieces as some harsh medicines do. It operates gently and thoroughly ; it doesn't 
make them worse before it makes them better. For indigestion, dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
and all the aches, pains, and discomforts of age it is just right. 

. — Seigel, who discovered it, knew what her elderly friends needed—nobody 
etter. 

Well, we can’t go back to 1814, and we don’t want to. In spite of all the growlers 
and grumblers we are better off where we are. In 1814 Mother Seigel’s Syrup was 
never heard of, it didn’t exist. But everybody knows it in 1894, It is one of the 
great and good things of this end of the century. 
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Now ready, in demy 8vo. strongly bound in buckram and printed on good paper, with broad margin 
for Notes and Additions, price £1. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW (8th) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, with the Titles and 
Descriptions in full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of the Purchasers from 
DECEMBER 1893 to NOVEMBER 1894. 


* Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to book-buyers.’—ATHEN RUM, 

‘ The practical utility of such a record will be better appresiated by those who have been accustomed to con- 
sult such guides as Lowndes and Brunet with a feeling that their information, though in great part obsolete, is at 
least much better than no information at all.—DaiLy News, 

*,* A few Copies only of some of the earlier Volumes are left. Vol. I. is quite out of print. 


The published price of the ANTIQUARY is now reduced from One Shilling to SIXPENCE. The shape of the 
Magazine, however, is uniform with the old series, 


THE ANTIQUARY: 


An Illustrated Magazine devoted to the Study of the Past. 


For 1895. 

With the Number for January 1895 the ANTIQUARY entered on the Sixteenth 
Year of its age, and began the Thirty-first Volume. Several improvements are introduced. 
Better and smoother paper is used, in order to give clearer impressions of Illustrations. The 
latter are increased in number in proportion to the letterpress, so as to give the 
ANTIQUARY a more distinct position as a high-class Illustrated Journal of Antiqui- 
ties At the same time the price is reduced to one-half to what it has been, and the 
ANTIQUARY will, for the future, be issued at SIXPENCE A NUMBER. The Managers 
of the Magazine trust that these changes wili prove to be generally acceptable. 

The ANTIQUARY will also endeavour not only to retain the position it has earned 
as the leading English Archeological Magazine oi the day, but, if possible, to become of 
even more service to the study of Archzology in the future as time goes on. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


To be had at all Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, and of all Booksellers 
and Newsagents. 


Published every FRIDAY. Price 2d. 


HME A LT a: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF DOMESTIC AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 
Edited by Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


Buy ‘HEALTH’ at the Railway Bookstall or order it from your Newsagent. A copy 
may be had by sending 23d. in stamps to the Publishers— 
A. P. WATT & SON, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCENES FROM THE SHOW. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS (Daconet).’ 


*Some of the tales are sad, some of them are gay ; all of them are interesting. — MORNING. 

* Mr. Sime is a past-master in the art of telling short sensational stories. . . . The ten stories in this collection 
are all of them interesting, and all of them more or less dramatic.’— PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

* There is perhaps no readier writer of interesting short stories than Mr. Sims, and each successive volume 
fairly maintains the average of excellence to which, as an author, Mr. sims long ago attained. In the book be- 
fore us we have ten stories, and every one of them is pleasant reading.’ GLASGOW HERALD. 

‘Every cne of them shows his practised skill in putting together a story which from sheer strength of plot 
will hold a reader's attention ana keep his curiosity awake from first to last. . . . The tales are all admirable.’ 

‘Interesting, graphic, pathetic, and humorous . . . absorbing tales,,—ENcoRE. ScoTsMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Macmillan & Co.'s Three-and-Sixpenny Series, 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each volume. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 





A Beleaguered City. , A Country Gentleman and , The Marriage of Elinor. 
Joyce. his Family. | Tne Heir Presumptive and 
Neighbours on the Green. | The Curate in Charge. the Heir Apparent. 
Kirsteen, He that Wilt Not when he | The Second Son. 
+ May. | The Wizard’s Son. 
Sir | The Railway Man and his | Young Musgrave. 
A x, "of the Soil. Children. | Lady William. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Mr. Isaacs: a Tale of Modern; A Tale of a Lonely Par!sh. A Cigarette -Maker’s Ro- 
India, Portrait ot Author. Paul Patoff. mance. 
yy ty te Story. With the Immortals Khaled. 
Zoroaster. ‘ Greifenstein. The Three Fates. 
Marzio’s Crucifix. Sant’ llario. | The Witch of Prague. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
A Modern Buccaneer. 


A Colonial Reformer. Nevermore. 
The Miner’s Right. 


The Squatter’s Dream, A Sydney-Side Saxon. 
Robbery under Arms. | 





By Mrs. CRATE. 


(THE AUTHOR oF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’) 
Olive. With Illustrations by G. ; Head of the Family. With Illus- ; The Laurel Bush. 


BowErs. trations. Miss Tommy: a Medieval Ro- 
The Ogilvies. With Illustrations. | Two Marriages. mance. Illustrated. 
Agatha’s Husband, With Iilus- | My Mother and I. With Illus- | King Arthur: Not a Love Story. 
trations, rations, Sermons Out of Church. 


By J]. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


John Inglesant. The Little Schoolmaster Mark. | A Teacher of the Violin. 
Sir Percival. The Countess Eve. Blanche, Lady Falaise. 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


=, Ly W. BAKER.—TRUE TALES FOR MY THOMAS HARDY.—THE WOODLANDERS — 


AN DSON>s. WHoSEX TALES. 
R . - BRET HARTE,—CRESSY—THE HERITAGE OF 
EE ee eee ae ee Te TAMAS OF 
| ASAJ! . 


SIR_H. CUNNINGHAM.—THE C@RULEANS— maw 
. — aie ss tae RY ES. — A LONDON LIFE — THE 
THE H&RLOLS—WHEAT AND TARES. eg me ry TRAGIC MUSE. 
MARY A. DICKENS.—A MERE CYPHER—A ANNIE KEARY.—CASTLE DALY—A YORK AND 
VALIANT IGNORANCE. LANCASTER ROSE—JANET’S HOME— 
SIR_ MORTIMER DURAND, K.C.I.E.—HELEN OLDBURYA DOUBTING HEART. 
TREVEKYAN, S. R. LYSAGHT.—THE MARPLOT. 
*ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS’ SERIES. In | mM, M‘LENNAN.—MUKCLE JOCK, AND OTHER 
4 ioe Volumes, each Volume containing STORIKS UF PEASANT LIFE. 
ree OKS. , 
» & .—TALES OF OLD JAPAN. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES.— BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, W C RHOADES ~ JOHN TREVENNICK 
and BAYTL&S—SOUVENIRS OF SOME CON- “s > o popeistines 
TINENTS. W. CLARK RUSSELL. — MAROONED — A 


ELOPEMKNT. 
W. FORBES-MITCHELL.—REMINISOENCES OF STRANGE 
E GREAT MUTINY, 1857-59 : Including the | MRS. STEEL.—THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS 


Reliet, Siege, and Capture of Lucknow, and the —MISS STUART'S LEGACY 

Campaigns in Rohilcund and Oude, MARCHESA THEODOLI. UNDER PRESSURE. 
W. W. FOWLER.—TALES OF THE BIRDS | MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C.—LEAVES OF A 

(Illustrated)—-A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS LIFK—LATER LEAVES—ROUND LONDON: 

(illustrated). DOWN EAST AND UP WEST. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. With 16 Portraits and Illustrations. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG. By H. Somers Somerset. 


With Maps and over 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


A Record of an Expedition into the heart of the Hudson Bay Company’s territory, through Alberta, Atha- 
basca, and British Columbia, of special interest to all lovers of sport and adventure. 


ACTUAL AFRICA; or, the Coming Continent. A Tour of Exploration. 
By FRANK VINCENT, Author of ‘The Land of the White Elephant’ &c. With Map 
and over 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 24s. 


This work gives a survey of the entire Continent of Africa, which the author circumnavigated, in addition 
to making numerous journeys into the interior. 


WITH THE ZHOB FIELD FORCE, 1890. By Captain Crawrorp 
MacFALL, K.O.Y.L.I. A Graphic Account of one of our last Indian Frontier Expe- 
ditions. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


LETTERS OF A BARITONE. By Francis Watker. Small Crown 


8vo. 5s. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Translated from the French of E. Marry. 
By Eric PRITCHARD, M.A., M.B. (Oxon.). With 170 Illustrations. [Jn the press. 


A popular and scientific treatise on movement, dealing chiefly with the locomotion of men, animals, 
birds, fish, and insects. Most of the illustrations are from instantaneous photographs. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF MR. H. AND MISS R,, 1775-1779. 


Edited by GILBERT BURGESS. Small crown 8vo. gilt, 5s. 


DEGENERATION. By Max Norpav. Fifth English Edition. Demy 


8vo. 178. net. 


AS OTHERS SAW HIM: a Retrospect a.p. 54. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


gilt top, 6s. 


THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH: a Drama in Four Acts. 


By ARTHUR W. PINERO. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; or paper, ls. 6d. 





NEW FICTION. 
THE MASTER. ByI. Zanewrtn. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CHIMERA, By F. Masset Rosinson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TERMINATIONS. By Henry James. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TRANSITION. By the Author of ‘A Superfluous Woman.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. By Mary L. PenpeReD. 6s. 
A DRAMA IN DUTCH. By Z.Z. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The ‘Pioneer Series,’—vo_s. vi, vil, & Vil. 
Crown 8vo. paper, 2s. 6d. net ; postage 3d.; cloth, 3s. net, postage 44d. 


A STREET IN SUBURBIA. By Epwin W. Puasa. 


THE NEW MOON. ByC.E. Raimonp, Author of ‘ George Mandeville’s 
Husband.’ 


MILLY’S STORY. (The New Moon.) 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.'s New Books. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MY EARLY TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN AMERICA AND ASIA. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., Author of ‘In Darkest Africa,’ &c. &c. 
With TWO MAPS and TWO PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS of Mr. STANLEY, one from a Photograph 
taken in Constantinople in 1869 (cetat 26), and the other from a recent Photograph. 

SECOND EDITION. TWO VOLUMES, CROWN Svo. 128. Gd. 


‘ Mr. Stanley wields a facile pen, and the descriptions he gives of the scenes through which he passed are 
always vivid and informing.’-—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
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MY LIFE TIME. By Joun HottinesHeapv. With Photogravure Portrait. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

The singular success which has of late attended the publication of the autobiographies and reminiscences of 
other eminent actors, painters, and literary men fully justifies the expectation that a work describing the varied 
experiences of John Hollingshead will not prove less popular than even the most successful of those recently 
issued. Mr. Hollingshead had won a high place as a brilliant writer in popular literature—more particularly in 
connection with Charles Dickens and Household Words—long before his name became so widely known as 
the originator, proprietor, and manager of the Gaiety Theatre. 


ORIGINAL NOVELS IN THE 6s. FORM—New Volumes. 


Uniform Crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 6s. each. 








‘ By 8. LEVETT YEATS._THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI: an His- 


torical Romance. Second Edition. 
‘ Mr. Yeats is a notable accession to the school of Dumas. His plot is skilfully constructed. . . . A picturesque 
and exciting panorama of the most brilliant and eventful period of old Italian history.—Timzs, 


By J. AA STEUART.—_IN THE DAY OF BATTLE. 

‘A bold and stirring story, full of colour, incident, and strife. The pirates, the Arab tribes and their crimes 
and conflicts, are vigorously depicted ; and where the Scotch hero gets safely into and out of the Holy City is 
strikingly picturesque and interesting. —-THE WORLD. 


By G. W. CABLE.—_JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. New Edition. 


* It abounds in clever literary workmanship, in picturesque description, in subtle humour, in vivid drama.’ 
DAILY CHRONICLE. 


By HARTLEY CARMICHAEL.—-ROOTED IN DISHONOUR. 


*“ Rooted in Dishonour,” by Hartley Carmichael, is by many degrees the best story with hypnotism for its 


motif that we have had since mesmerism altered its name. ... The author draws character with distinctness, 

invents incidents and combinations with ingenuity, and develops his very original plot with skill. . . . He has 

the good gift of humour. . . . The climax of the story in the ‘ Electro-cution’ experiment room is admirable.’— 

THE WORLD. 

By GEORGE EYRE TODD.—ANNE OF ARGYLE; or, Cavalier and 
Covenant. (Immediately. 








The St. Dunstan’s Librarp,—new SERIES OF ORIGINAL STORIES. 


Uniform post 8vo. volumes, printed at the Chiswick Press, tastefully bound in cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS. By Livin Bsxt. 
CORONA OF THE NANTAHALAS. By Louis PenpteTon. 
TWO MISTAKES. By Sypney Curistian. 
THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID. By Lin Bett. 


Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Uniform Orown 8vo. Volumes, cloth, Half a Crown each 


By Dr. 0. W. HOLMES, } By JOSEPH HATTON. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, | THREE RECRUITS, and the Girls They Left 





OVER THE TEA-CUPS. Behind Them. ; 

OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. | THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH, With 
By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. | Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 

SARAH; a Survival. By COUNT TOLSTOI. 

LYDIA, THE TERRIBLE CZAR, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luurzp, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NUMBER 3 


| The Englishwoman. 


(PRICE 6d. MONTHLY.) 


EDITED BY 


ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 
An Illustrated Magazine of 


FICTION, FASHION, SOCIETY, AND 
THE HOME. 


CONTENTS. 


BERLIN: A RETROSPECT. By W. Beatry Kineston. (Illustrated.) 

. A DAFT SCOTCHMAN. By L. B. WatForp. (Illustrated.) 

FRENOH AUTHORS OF TO-DAY. III. M. Paul Bourget. By Marre BeLoc. (Illustrated.) 

A DESPERATE REMEDY. By Marion Hepwortn Dixon. (Illustrated.) 

LADIES’ CLUBS IN LONDON. II. The County Club, By B.S. KNoLLys. (Illustrated.) 

OVER THE WAY. By ConsTance BEERBOHM. (lIllustrated.) 

SOME FAMOUS STAGE LOVERS. III. A Chat with Mr. Fred Terry. By the BARONESS VON 
ZEDLITZ. (Illustrated.) 

8 UNDER THE LAMP, (lillustrated.) 

9 PLAYS OF THE HOUR. By L. F. Austin. (Illustrated.) 

10. SOCIETY’S DOINGS, Edited by ‘ Bette.’ 

11, IN FASHIONLAND. By Mrs. Arta. (Illustrated.) 

12. ENGLISHWOMEN’S SPORTS. By Sypit SALAMAN. 

13. CHATS WITH ENGLISH SPORTSWOMEN : Miss Muriel Little. (Illustrated.) 

14, HOUSEKEEPING. By Eraet EARL. 

15. TO THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH. By M. F. Friru. 

16. THE WORK-BASKET: SOME NEW DESIGNS. By F. Cottiys. 

17. GARDENS AND GARDENING. By E. L. CHAMBERLAIN, F.R.HS. 

18. THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. By Lucie H. ARMSTRONG. 

19, CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. (Illustrated.) 

20. OUR MYSTIO CIRCLE. 

21. RESULT OF OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. (lIllustrated.) 

22. A DAY'S SHOPPING. By Mrs. Humpnry. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS OF NO. 2 (JUNE). 
Bret Hart. ‘In a Hollow of the Hills’ (Serial). Frayk Stockton. ‘The Bishop’s Ghost and the 
8. R.CrockeTr. ‘ Under Cloud of Night.’ Printer’s Baby.’ 
AN UNKNOWN WRITER. ‘The Microbe of Pessimism.’ cae * 
GEORGE GIssING. ‘ His Brother's Keeper.’ Fiona A. STEELE. ‘ Young Lochinvar.’ ; 
Grorge IRA Brett. Experiences of Inspector Battle: | RICHARD Pryce. ‘The Rousing of Eve Garland. 
*The Murder at Jex Farm’ (concluded). Viotet Hunt. ‘A Hard Woman’ (Serial), 








GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., &c. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. By General Sir EveLyn Woop, V.C., G.C.B. 
With numerous Illustrations from Sketches made during the Campaign by Col. the Hon. W. J. Convitir, 
C.B., and Portraits and Plans. Demy 8vo. [Aeady. 
CHARLES DIXON. 


THE MIGRATION OF BRITISH BIRDS: including their Post-Glacial Emi- 
gration as traced by the application of a new Law of Dispersal. Being a Contribution to Migration, 
Geographical Distribution, and Insular Faunas. By CHARLES Dixon. With Six Maps. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

*,* This volume is the development and application of what is believed to be an entirely new law governing 
the Geographical Dispersal of Species. 
FRASER SANDEMAN. 


ANGLING TRAVELS IN NORWAY. By Frasur SANDEMAN, Author of 
*By Hook and by Crook’ &c. &c. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the 
Author, and Ooloured Plates of Salmon Flies. Demy 8vo. price 16s. (Ready. 

There will also be a limited Edition of 250 printed on large paper, 30s. net. 


CHARLES G. HARPER. 
THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. By CHARLES 


G. Harper, Author of ‘The Marches of Wales,’‘ The Brighton Road,’ &c. With 85 Illustrations from 
Drawings by the Author and from Old-time Prints. Demy 8vo. 16s. [ Ready. 
*,* A road-book descriptive of one of the chief highways of the Coaching Age treated historically and topo- 


grTapically. 

’ MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 

PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE, By Mrs. 
FULLER MAITLAND. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 

ANTHONY HOPE AND OTHERS. 

DIALOGUES OF THE DAY. Edited by OswALD CRAWFURD, and written by 
ANTHONY Horr, VioLET Hunt, CLARA SAVILE CLARKE, M. HEPwoRTH DIxoNn, SQUIRE SPRIGGE, Mrs. 
CRACKANTHORPE, GERTRUDE KINGSTON, the EpiTor, and others, With 20 Full-page I!lustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s, os (Jmmediarely. 

HAMILTON AIDE. ‘. 

ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By HAmILTon Arnis, Author of ‘ Rita.’ Crown 

8vo. 6s, [ Ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS: 


A Treatise on the Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategic Principle. 
By FRANKLIN K. YOUNG and E. C. HOWELL. Long fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


*It is by no means a work solely for beginners, for it gives such attention to the tactics as should make it a 
profitable companion for advanced players,’ —EVENING NEWS. 

The student of chess will find in this book an altogether original treatment of the opening or ‘ develop- 
ment’ of the game. Avoiding the cumbersome and frequently misleading analysis of which chess manuals 
have hitherto been composed, the authors have elaborated the known principles of development, have discovered 
and enunciated others of manifestly great value, and have tuilt upon this theoretical foundation a practical 
method, or series of methods, of deploying the chess pieces so that they shall individually and collectively exercise 
their normal functions in the most effective and consistent manner. A number of standard positions, of varying 
excellence, but all sound and strong, are given as models ; and the player is advised to strive towards the attain- 
ment of the best of these positions which the play of his adversary will permit. The construction of ‘ primary 
basis,’ as the standard positions are called, is discussed and explained in detail; and it is believed that even a 
beginner at chess will be enabled by study of this succinctly written book to open a game intelligently and with 
g0od prospects of success ; without having to burden his memory at the outeet with the manifold variations that 
are worked out in the ordinary treatises. The greater part of the volume is what may be termed ‘interesting 
reading’; the style is clear and forcible, and the system which it teaches is put together-in a progressive, iogical 
way that is quite convincing. The technique of the game is described, like everything else from preface to finis, 
in & novel, striking fashion ; and the book is adapted equally to the use of beginners and the study of experts. 
itis hoped, indeed, that it may appeal to a class of readers who have thus far been frightened away from chess 
books by their intricate appearance, but who may be curious to learn in familiar language the elements of chess 
strategy as it exists in spirit, apart from the letter of analysis. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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RELIGIOUS 
REVIEW or REVIEWS 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. PRICE 6d. 


Che Leading Fllustrated Church Kevietw, 


Rev. CANON FLEMING, B.D. 





The Religious Review of Reviews, June 15th.—In several respects we greatly prefer this Review to the Review 
of the Churches. A publication which has one aim and one editor mast, of course, have a directness and com- 
pactness which a journal edited by half-a-dozen pecple, representing so many different forms and phases of 
opinion, must necessarily lack. The number opens with an account of a very interesting interview with the 
Bishop of Capetown. Then follows a good hard paper on “ The Leverage of Logic,” by Rev. Compton Reade, 
It is a plea for a new work on the subject. We think Whately’s logic is rather hardly dealt with in this essay, 
and such writers as Mill, Mansel, and Sir William Hamilton are dismissed in a sentence. Too great an attempt 
is made to put a very big subject in a nutshell. It needs to be much more expanded, illustrated, and proved from 
the writer's point of view. There is an admirable paper by the editor on “ The Art of Reading,” and the tone of 
the whole Review is thoroughly refreshing and bracing. We would most decidedly advise our clerical brethren 
to invest in it in preference to such monthlies as the Churchman and the Clergyman’s Magazine. It is really 
marvellous value for the money, only 6d. Of course, men with plenty of sixpences to spend can take numerous 
magazines, but fora man of good Church principles, with only one to invest every month in such literature, 
The Religious Review of Reviews is the one. It is a case of “ eclipse first, the rest nowhere.”’ 

Irish ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE, June 29, 1894, 


London Offices: 34 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
New York Offices : Clinton Hall, Astor Place. Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane : R. THompson & Co, 
Agents for the Far East: Ketty & WaLsH, Limited, Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Yokohama. 


THE GREY MONK. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
3 vols. 15s. net; and all Libraries. 


* The story is ingenious. . . . Most of the characters are skilfully drawn.’—DaILY CHRONICLE. 

‘It is quite refreshing nowadays to read a story dealing with extra-natural phenomena that does not chill 
the blood. Such a one, much to its author’s credit, is “The Grey Monk.” . . . An amusing story, the interest of 
which is well sustained throughout.\—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 








THE MINOR CHORD : a Story of a Prima Donna. 
By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


*“ The Minor Chord” is the kind of book which lays hold of the affections. The childhood’s home of the 
tuture cantatrice in Iowa, the struggles and misfortunes of her father, her precipitate and ill-assorted marriage, 
and final triumph in her profession, supply the material for a really touching and instructive story, which the 
author handles to perfection.’—LIVERPOOL Post. 

*It has been said that in “ The Minor Chord” the author has recorded the heart-throbs of an actual living 
prima donna. After reading the book, one can well believe it. . . . The story is alive with a passionate singer's 
rich and varied experiences. —-MORNING LEADER. 

‘The heroine is an interesting and uncommon, though natural character. ... The work is well written, 
decidedly interesting, and true to life.’-—Sun. 

‘ The story is an attractive one, full of pathetic and romantic incidents. WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

* To be commended to readers who like a volume packed full of emotion and variety.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

‘There is doubtless a real life story embodied in “ The Minor Chord.” . . . The story will fix the attention of 
many readers.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* We confess to having derived real enjoyment from a perusal of ‘The Minor Chord.” . . . The story strikes 
us as having an air of simple reality about it which suggests on the part of the author either a close study of 
actual life or a faculty not unworthy of Defoe.’-—SrgakER. 

‘ A story full of character . . . which ought to take its place as one of the remarkabie productions in fiction 
of the season.’—-ABERDEEN FREE PREss. 

‘A capital story. . . . No reader will regret the perusal of this capital novel.’—LIBERAL. 

‘The author has a keen sense of humour. . . . The book impresses by its air of reality, and is, in fact, much 
more than usually interesting, as it is more than usually well told. The dlasé novel reader may at least be sure 
that he will find in “The Minor Chord” something out of the common, and attractive to his weary attention. 

NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. 


By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘The Queen against Owen.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 




































‘The author of “The Queen against Owen ” has produced in his second novel, “‘ The Prince of Balkistan,” a 
brilliant work of fiction, which is also something more. This strange dramatic story, compact of romantic 
incidents . . . is quite fascinating. Prince Rodolph of Balkistan is a prince indeed: there is nothing of the 
prosaic about him ; the conspirators are all charming—real in the sense of Balzacand Dumas, and yet latter-day ; 
and the wretched internal life of the Court of Russia, the hopeless protest of the civilised and homane wife of 
Iskander III. against the system .. . are drawn with vigour and picturesqueness of a rare order. Tataroff is 
either a marvellous portrait or a great creation ; probably he is both.’—WoRLD. 

‘Mr. Upward has chosen a promising theatre for his very sensational story. ...The romance is quite 
refreshing. . . . If you wish terror, and plots, and bloodshed, and an excellent detective, you can do no better 
than read “ The Prince of Balkistan.”’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘From first to last, will be found entertaining reading. . . . Quite distinct from the author’s previous novel 
“The Queen against Owen,” his new novel is not a whit behind it in point of brisk dramatic action.’ 

PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

‘Mr. Upward’s story is exciting and varied enough. It is a combination of court intrigne, conspiracy, 

assassinations, Nihilism, and British detective work. . . . The story is pieced together with some ingenuity, and 





vd with a mixture of correct information and wild invention which certainly makes the romance piquant.’ 
of ATHEN ZUM, 
he ‘Let those who wish to be informed of the secret history of Bulgaria from the time of the Berlin Congress 
de. peruse Mr, Allen Upward's romance. They will find it extremely interesting.’ —REALM. 
ay, ‘ The interest of the book—a powerful and cleverly sustained interest—is secured by keeping the reader on 
ipt the tenter-books of iopeful curiosity. . . . The book is a very clever and amusing romance.’—ScoTSMAN. 
a ‘Tt is a curious medley of historical complication and detective stories somewhat after the well-known style 
~~ of Mr. Conan Doyle, the skill of Mr. Verriter being quite equal to that of Mr. Sherlock Holmes.’—BooKsELLER. 
lly ‘A clever bit of invention, in which many European notabilities are sketched under names that scarcely hide 
pus their identity..—GLoBE. 
re, — = — oe a 
THE DRIFT OF FATE 
x 

“ By DORA RUSSELL. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net; and at all Libraries. 

‘“The Drift of Fate” is an excellent example of the successful serial story. It is well spiced with 
. sensation, abundant in event, and it cannot fail to hold the reader’s attention.’—Sun. 
— *A romance of a good old-fashioned kind, and one’s heart warms to iv... . We like this kind of fiction for 


a change.’—BooKMAN, 
‘ There is a sensational plot, and on it is woven a remarkable variety and complication of incident.-—ScoTsMAN. 
‘The story will have many charms for readers who love to see the world subdued to the will of a pretty 
young governess,’—A'rHEN ZUM, 
*“ The Drift of Fate” can hardly fail to interest, or to awaken general sympathy.’—TABLET. 


; ‘Miss Dora Russell’s latest novel is the best of her works of fiction within our memory. . . . She has invented 
r her unreality with unusual interest..—WorLD. 
0 





THE MACDONALD LASS. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline’ &c. With ALLAN RAMSAY'S 











os Portrait of Flora MacDonald. Crown 8vo. tartan cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘te -_—— _ — 

a BIRDS OF PASSAGE: 

te, Songs of the Orient and Occident. 


By MATHILDE BLIND, Author of ‘ The Ascent of Man.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


D. 
on of 

* It ought to be decisive of Miss Blind’s place in literature. It marks a distinct advance on all her past 
rikes work, and it isso good that, in our judgment, it places her quite in the front rank of living lyrical poets. .. . 
iy of A richly endowed poetic nature is here seen at its very best..—DatLy News. 

‘ Miss Blind’s finest poetical work will be found in her new volume. . . . “ The Tombs of the Kings” is a 
yéion melodious, impressive, and in every way noble and beautiful poem. It is only one among many to which the 

same description is applicable. —EcHo. 

“it ‘In her new volume Miss Blind is seen at her best.-—GLoBE. 
sure ‘ The songs have a charm of their own. . . . The work, as a whole, is one which every lover of poetry will 
’ read with interest and enjoyment.’ —ScoTsMAN. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘The Old Maid’s Sweetheart’ &>. 2 vols. crown 8vo., 
10s. net ; and at all Libraries. 

* Its characters are well founded in human nature, and it moves its readers to fine sympathies. With these good 
qualities the book should not lack readers, and everyone who reads it will be both interested and satisfied at the 
end that he has been entertained by something which strikes deeper than mere ingenuity in devising a clever 
enigma and the solution thereof.’-—ScoTsMAN. 

* The plot is well worked out, the secret is well kept, and even the practised reader may be satisfied with the 
ingenuity of the deception practised on him. “The Tremlett Diamonds” may be safely commended to those 
who wish a little wholesome and not too exciting mystification..—-GLascow HERALD. 





*Technical accuracy is of infinitely little importance if the story is interesting and well written—and this 
story is interesting and well written. Mr. St, Aubyn's stories always are.’-—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘An exciting story.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


‘There is dexterous mingling of fact and fiction in an adaptation of a celebrated case, . . . The cleverness 
with which the story is constructed and told is undeniable.’—Wor.p. 


‘There is more in the book than a certain skill in the construction of literary mazes and blind alleys;... 
something of the power which so arrested public attention in the “ Master of St. Benedict’s” is felt here, in the 
remorseless and unpitying picture presented of a woman's loveless and childless old age. . . . It is difficult to 
doubt that the grim study of the creeping doom of the drunkard has been “ done from the life.” ’"—TaBLer. 


* The interest of the diamond mystery is well kept up, and the writing throughout is vivacious.’ 
DAILY News. 


THE THREE GRACES. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Lady Verner’s Flight,’ &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net; and at all Libraries, 


‘Mrs, Hungerford’s tale of a blind girl’s mistakes of the heart is pretty, even pathetic..—WoORLD. 
*“ The Three Graces” is a pleasant and very wholesome story. GLASGOW HERALD. 


*“The Three Graces” will be found light and pleasant reading. . . . We find ourselves in company we are 
sorry to leave when, in the last chapter, all the couples take to marrying. ... Mrs. Hungerford excels in con- 
versation, and a great part of her novel is made up of lively sparring matches with tongues.’—ScoTsMAN. 


THE CONVICT SHIP. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s, net; and at all Libraries. 


‘ There is even more stirring incident in this story than in most of Mr. Clark Russell's books. . .. The book 
being by Mr. Russell, it is needless to say that it abounds in true and picturesque descriptions of seascape and of 
things nautical,’—DaiLy CHRONICLE. 

* In his present fine work Mr. Russell portrays the exciting incidents leading up to and following a mutiny 
in a cargo of convicts. Interwoven with this plot runs a sweet and touching love-story, while it need scarcely be 
added that the maritime local colouring comes from a master-hand.’—PEroPLE. 





* This is a thrilling story, and no mistake. Mr, Clark Russell has given us plenty of romantic and sti-ring 
tales of the sea, but we do not remember to have read anything quite so exciting and sensational as “ The Convict 
Ship.” ... The yarn is as absorbing as anything of that sort could well be.’—GLascow HERALD. 

* Some of the situations are intensely exciting, and the story throughout is told in the vigorous style of the 
author, who may be complimented on producing another interesting romance of the sea.’—ScOTSMAN. 

* As soon as the reader is fairly launched in the plot of “ The Convict Ship” its interest takes hold of him in 
the old familiar manner, and he is constrained to acknowledge that the methods of twenty years ago have once 
more been successful in producing a lively and diverting romance.’—ATHEN ZUM. 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS. 


3y WALTER BESANT. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


‘The contents of this pleasant volume are well varied, and no more agreeable book could be packed up for 
coast or country reading.’-—GLascow HERALD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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“: CHATTO & WINDUS’S vm 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS. By Atan Sr. Avsyy, 


Author of ‘ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s, nett. 


THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora Russet. 38 vols. crown 


Svo. 15s. nett. 


THE THREE GRACES. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of 


‘Molly Bawn.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. nett. 


THE CONVICT SHIP. By W. Ctark Russett. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 15s. nett. 
BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
10s. nett, 
The following LIBRARY NOVELS are now out of print. Cheap Editions will be announced in due course. 
AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEN. 
UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By Grant ALLEN. 
RACHEL DENE. By Rosert Bucnanan. 
THE CHARLATAN. By Rosert BucHanan and Henry Murray. 
MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croxer. 
A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin Huntty McCarrtay. 
IN AN IRON GRIP. By L. T. Meape. 
A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora RusseEtt. 
THE GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By W. Crarx Russet. 
DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By Avretine SrerGeant. 
THE GREY MONK. By T. W. Spreicur. 
BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. By Wa ter 
Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS, &c. By Watrer Besant, Author 


of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. With a Frontispiece by A. ForesTimR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


LILITH. By Georez MacDonatp. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s. [sromy. 
PHANTASTES: a Faerie Romance. By George MacDona.p. 


_ANew Edition. With 25 Illustrations by J. BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


TALES OF THE CALIPH. By H. N. Crewun, Author of 


* Romances of the Old Seraglio.’ A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
AN AMERICAN MUNCHAUSEN. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. By Haypen Carrvru. 
won. With 17 full-page Illustrations. _Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. a Pee ee a eis BS tom sew 
R. LOUIS STEVENSON’S WORKS. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE. With Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. With Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 2s. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other \(NDERWOODS: Poems. 


Papers. The MERRY MEN, other Tales& Fables. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND | yEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 


THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With | BALLADS. 


























a Frontispiece by J. D. STRONG. ACROSS THE PLAINS, with other 
PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. Memories and Essays. 





NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
THE SUICIDE CLUB; and THE RAJAH’S DIAMOND. (From NEW ARABIAN 


NIGHTs.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FATHER DAMIEN. Crown 8vo. 1s. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S “ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
MY FIRST BOOK. By Rorerr Louis Stevenson, WALTER 


BESANT, JAMES PAYN, W. CLARK Russet, GRANT ALLEN, HALL CAINE, GEorGE R. Sms, RuDYARD 
Krpuine, A. Conan Dove, M. E. Brappon, F. W. Ropinson, H. Riper HaGGarpD, R. M. BALLANTYNE, 
I. ZANGWILL, Moruey Roperts, D, CHRISTIE MURRAY, MARIE CORELLI, J. K. JEROME, JOHN STRANGE 
Winter, Bret Harte, ‘Q.,’ and Ropert BUCHANAN. With a PREFATORY STORY by JEROME K. JEROME, 
and 185 Illustrations. | Small demy § 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





THE LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. 


EDISON. By W. K. L. and AnTonta Dickson. With 200 Illustrations by R. F. OvTcat, W. F. RICALToN, 
&c. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 18s, 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT 


(Gouvernante to the Ohildren of France during the Restoration), 1773-1836. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. With Photogravure Frontispieces, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY HENRY STACY 


___ MARKS, R. A. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy | 8vo. cloth extra, 32s. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE 


EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. Translated by D. Fornes CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING, 
A New Edition, with full Index and 36 Steel-plate Illustrations. Complete in 12 volumes, demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 12s. each. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General 


Description of the Heavens. Translated from the French by J. ELLARD GorE, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates 
___ and 288 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, lés. 

















A VINDICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. By W. Marriev 


WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S. With Pe Portrait and over 40 Illustrations. _Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS: a Treatise on the 


" 


Deployment of the Forces in Obedience to Strategic Principle. By FRANKLIN K. Youne and Epwin C. 
- HOWELL. _ Long fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE: a Com- 


plete Guide to the Use of the Wheel. By Lurner H. Porter. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. (Shortly. _ 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. By Auvsmix 


Dosson, A SEOON D SE RIES. _Crown 8vo. backram, gilt top, 6s. 























STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY: Essays. By 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


LONDON. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ 


&c, With 125 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy &vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


AS WE ARE: AS WE MAY BE. Social Essays. By 


WALTER Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ &c. Crown 8vo. art linen, 6s. [Shortly. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES 


READE. With an Introduction by Mrs. ALEX. IRELAND. A New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


W. S. GILBERT’S PLAYS: Turrp Series. Containing 


‘Comedy and Tragedy ’ —‘Foggerty’s Fairy’—‘ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’ —‘ Patience ’—‘ Princes “Ss 
Ida ’—* The Mikado ’—‘ Ruddigore '"—‘ The Yeomen of the @uard’—‘ Tle Gondoliers’"—* The Mountebanks’ 
—and ‘Utopia.’ Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE: Songs of the Orient and Occident. 


By MATHILDE BLIND, Author of ‘The Ascent of Man. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. nett. 


JOHN INGERFIELD, and other Stories. By Jerome K. 


JEROME. With 9 Illustrations by A. 8. Boyp and Joun Guuicu. Long fep. 8vo. illustrated cover, 1s, 6d. 


GHETTO TRAGEDIES. By I. Zanewitt. With 3 Illustra- 


__tions by A. 8. _ Born. _Long fep. 8vo. picture cover, Is. net. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 





NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, &e. 


By MARY ANDERSON. 
Othello’s Occupation. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 
The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Woman and the Man. 
By J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Burden of Isabel. 
The Red Sultan. 
By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 
The Minor Chord: a Story of a Prima 
Donna. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
His Vanished Star. 
By H. N. CRELLIN. 
Romances of the Old Seraglio. With 


28 Illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
By B. M. CROKER. 
Village Tales and Jungle Tragedies. 


With a Frontispiece by Joun CHARLTON. 
The Real Lady Hilda. [Shortly. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
(Mrs, E. C. CorEs). 
A Daughter of To-day. 
Vernon’s Aunt: being the Oriental 


Experiences of Miss Lavinia Moffat. With 47 
Illustrations by HAL Hurst. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
The Tiger Lily : a Tale of Two Passions. 
The White Virgin.: 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Jack Doyle’s Daughter. 

By BRET HARTE. 

The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, &c. 
With 39 Illustrations by A. S. Boyp, G. D. 
Armour, DupDLEY Harpy, &c. 

By G. A. HENTY. 
Rujub, the Juggler. 

trations by StanLEY L. Woop. 

Dorothy’s Double. 

By JOHN HILL. 

The Common Ancestor. 

By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 
Honour of Thieves. 


[Shortly. 


With 8 Illus- 


By HARRY LINDSAY. 
Rhoda Roberts: a Welsh Mining Story. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 
The One Too Many. 
| By L. T. MEADE. 
A Soldier of Fortune. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
The Gun-Runner. 
The Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. 
The King’s Assegai. 
Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair &c. With a Frontis- 
piece by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann’s. 
By OUIDA. 
Two Offenders. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


Christina Chard. With a Frontispiece 
by W. Pacer. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
The Phantom Death &c. Witha 
Frontispiece by H. C. SkrPINGS WRIGHT. 
By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
Orchard Damerel. 
In the Face of the World. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
A Secret of the Sea. 
By MARK TWAIN. 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
and 6 IUustrations. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


The Macdonald Lass. With a Portrait 
of Flora Macdonald. 


By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Queen against Owen. 

The Prince of Balkistan. 
By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion: a Komanve of Spain. 
By EMILE ZOLA. 


With Portrait 





By E. LEPELLETIER. 
Madame Sans-Géne. 
J. A.J. DE VILLIERS. 


Translated by | 


The Downfall. Money. 
The Dream. Dr. Pascal. 
Lourdes. Translated by E. A. VIZETELLY. 


BILL NYE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 146 Illustrations. 


DAGONET ABROAD. _ By Gzoree R. Sms. 


[Shorily 





THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Watrer Besant and James Rice. 


POPULAR EDITION, set in new type, medium 8vo. 6d. ; cloth, 1s.—Also a New EpITion of this novel, crowu 
8vo. printed on laid paper, figured cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in ‘ Piccadilly Novels’ style at same price. 


THE MOONSTONE. By Wixxte Cottins. Porunar Eprrtion, set in new 


type, medium 8vo. 6d.; cloth 1s.—Also, uniform in 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Crarces Reape. 


size and price, [/une. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TOO MEND. By Cuarues Reape. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE; and PEG WOFFINGTON. ByCuarnes Reape. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wixxte Conus. 





~ London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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_ CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS—now publishing. 





By GRANT ALLEN. By MRS. HUNGERFORD. 
Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. | *Lady Verner’s Flight 
The Scallywag. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
By betes ~ Rebel Oe | oa —. 
e Re ueen. amonds. 
By MACLAREN COBBAN. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY 
The Red Sultan. Time’s Revenges. 
nee | By JAMES PAYN. 
ark Deeds. y 
*The Long Arm of the Law. A Trying Patient. 


Witness to the Deed. Outlaw and Lawmaker 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
| By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


ies + *Scenes from the Show. 

A Dog and his Shadow. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE. To His Own Master. 

A Fair Colonist. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
By see § HARTE. Quittance in Full. 
Waif of the Plains. BY MARK TWAIN. 

A Ward of = Golden Gate. The £1,000,000 Bank-note. 
By SYDNEY GRUND By ALLEN UPWARD. 

The Days of his Vanity. The Queen against Owen. 


_ (Those marked * may also be had in » cloth, at 2s, 6d.) 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. By T. R. Dewag, | 


L.0.C., F.R.G.S. With 220"Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 78. 6d. 





TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. By V. Czcu, Corzs. With: 


44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp. A New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


FUN, FROLIC, AND FANCY. By Byron Wesser. With 


11 Pall -page Illustrations by Pam May and 32 Illustrations by CHARLES May. Fep. 4to. picture cover, 1s, 


CONVERSATIONAL HINTS for YOUNG SHOOTERS. 


___ By R. C, LEnMann, Author of ‘ Harry Fludyer at Cambridge.’ Post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


THE IDLER.  Profusely Illustrated. Sixpence Monthly, or 


8s. per year, post-free.—First Six VOLUMES now ready, cloth, 5s. each.—Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly, 


or 14s. per year, post-free. In addition to Stories and Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, 
*TABLE TALK ’ by SYLVANUS URBAN appears monthly.—Cases for Binding, 2s. each. 


HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON 


CHARITIES. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited by JonN 
LAN®t. Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM (1895). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONET- 


AGE, KNIGHTAGE, HOUSE OF COMMONS (1895). Royal 22mo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1895). | Walford’s Shilling House of Com- 














Containing an Alphabetical List of the House of | mons (1895). Containing a List of all the Members 
Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish | of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. | Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Walford’s Shilling Baronetage Walford’s Shilling Knightage 
(1895). Containing an Alphabetical List of the (1895). Containing an Alphabetical List of the 
Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographi- Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographi- 
cal Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c, cal Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 
__32mo. cloth, 1s, 32mo. cloth, 1s. 





HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1895). With Sketches. 1s. 
NEW GALLERY NOTES (1895). With Sketches. 1s. 


THE PARIS SALON (1895). With Sketches. 3s. 














London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 t Piccadilly, W. 
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MOUNT DESPAIR, &c. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Christie Murray is among the writers of novels and short tales who are irresistible. His new half-dozen 
of short stories are stirring beyond the dreams of those who have never read him. ... The style is brisk and 
straightforward, and the matter manly and strong.’ —MoRvING LEADER. 

* The stories, which are ingenious, well worked out, and briskly written, form a very pleasing volume.’— 
ScCOTSMAN. 

‘Mr, Murray has played on many and different keys of emotion and feeling in this group of stories, and 
throughout with equal skill and charm. “ Mount Despair” is a volume to be read.’—SporTinG LIFs. 

** Mount Despair” is thoroughly entitled to its place of honour. . . . Mr. Murray has in it skilfully utilised 
his Australian experiences, and Mr. Boldrewood himself could hardly have treated the subject more effectively.’— 
GLAscow HERALD. 

* The stories are as bright as anything Mr. Murray has done; the whole volume is to be heartily recom- 
mended.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 

* Altogether these stories will wile away an evening pleasantly enough.’—St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

* The lover of natural character-drawing, of simple pictures worked out with quiet imagination, and kept 
sweet by a rational optimism and a playful humour, will be in his element when he sits dowa to “ Mount Despair,” 
&c. Two or three of these stories are in his best vein. . . . Full of human motive and pathos.’—ATHEN UM, 

‘Mr. Murray has a charm of style which at times recalls the writing of Stevenson; a spontaneous 
sympathy and a simplicity in expression which entitle his work to rank among literature of the higher kind. 

\ Of these six stories each has a distinct individuality.’ —REALM. 
‘ A characteristic display of Mr. Murray’s art. The stories are brief, forcible, and generally excellent.’ 
LITERARY WORLD. 
* For a good steady magazine story commend us to Mr. Christie Murray. The gem of the book is undoubtedly 
“A Day in the Country.” Here we have gentle humour and undoubted pathos wrought in a quiet-hued fabric 
that soothes and pleases. A good book, in fine, wherewith to break the mouotony of a journey by train.’ 
NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
| ‘Contains several short stories of a robust and breezy kind. . . . Altogether, this collection is very readable.’ 
R, | WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
i ‘Mr. Murray's many admirers will welcome this addition to the list of his books, while those who have not 
- yet made his acquaintance will find this a very pleasant volume to start on, and we heartily recommend it to 
th them.’—WEEKLY DisPaTCH. 


th VILLAGE TALES AND JUNGLE TRAGEDIES. 












ae By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington.’ With Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo.cloth, 3s. 64, 
S. ‘The stories are all written from a peculiar knowledge of the life they describe, and with a lively eye 
d directed to its picturesqueness. ‘hey make an interesting and entertaining book, which will be heartily 


— enjoyed by every one who reads it..—ScoTsMAN. 
* Mrs. Croker makes the tales interesting and attractive, and her ready sympathy with the Indian people, 


or whom we are gradually coming to know through the interpretation of some of our very best writers, strikes the 
. reader afresh in this volume.’—WoRLD, 
‘These tales are really original and excellent work. Mrs. Croker knows her India minutely, and proves her 
ly, knowledge by a thousand delicate touches.’-—Woman. 
Art, ‘Mrs. Croker writes of India as one knowing it well, and with deep sympathy for the people among whom 
her time was spent, fur the village sorrows and tragedies she was able to share. And in a considerable 
— measure she succeeds in bringing home to readers at home the daily life of the East..—-GuasGow H&rRa.p. 
IN ‘Mrs, Croker shows once more a pretty talent for pretty writing, and her volume is replete with sentiment 
and romance. . Her animal stories are really touching.’—GLOBE. 
OHN * Mrs. Croker has won for herself a unique position as the novelist of Anglo-Indian life. . .. The stories will 


be found interesting in their action and highly entertaining in style.’"—-PUBLISHERS’ OracuULAR, 


} * Mrs, Croker’s volume is bright and readable. She has done good work already in other fields; one expects 
'D a story of hers to be at any ratepleasant reading. These Indian tales are no exception.’—Norru British MAIL, 
han * Mrs. Oroker’s stories show her grasp of Indian character,and her realisation of the nameless charm which 
ave casts its glamour over the East and its peoples. ... “Two Little Travellers,” the last story, is exquisitely 
pathetic.’—Srar. 
* The stories are among the best of their kind. The author knows equally well how to write of Anglo- 
[= Indian or purely native life.’—MoRNING Post. 


‘Mrs. Croker, who knows India exceptionally well, and is a practised writer, has handled this variety of 
subjects in a spirited and entertaining style.—LirERARY WORLD. 
N= ‘A prettily got-up book containing seven Indian tales, well told, with abundant evidence of a thorough 
bers knowledge of the country and its people. . . . There is not a dull line in the book, and in its perusal the desire tor 
more keeps growing, even to the end of the last beautiful tale of Indian life.—AsIaTIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


_— * Mrs. Croker’s seven little tales of native India are such very quick and easy reading that many persons will 
probably overlook the skill to which the result is due. The authoress evidently knows both what a short story 

ize ought to be, and how to make one.’—GRAPHIC. 
the ‘Mrs. Croker has already achieved a secure foothold in that temple of Anglo-Indian fiction whereof Mr. 
phi- Rudyard Kipling is the high priest. Her tales have a freshness and piquancy thatare all their own... . . So 
&e. long as the author of “Diana Barrington” can produce works of the quality of “ Village Tales and Jungle 


Tragedies ” she will assuredly not lack an audience.’-—ATHEN RUM. 
nani ‘Brilliant pictures of Indian life and manners. Mrs. Croker possesses the pen of a ready writer united to 
the imagination of a true artist.’ LIBERAL. 

‘The magician’s car of fiction next transports us to India, the magician being that very competent and 
attractive writer Mrs. B. M. Croker. Her “Village Tales” are so good that they bracket her, in our judgment, 
with Mrs. F. A. Steel'in comprehension of native Indian life and character.’—TIMEs. 

‘The tales are simple in themselves and plainly told, with an unmistakable atmosphere of truth and reality 
about them.’—GUARDIAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY 
HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. 


With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 32s. 


* Art is far from exhausting Mr. Marks’s two volumes, . . . Student life in London and Paris, the St. John’s 
Wood brethren . . . London Theatres, London Music Halls, London omnibuses, London street-artists. “ noises 
and other delights,” are the themes of Mr. Stacy Marks, R.A. In addition to these familiar topics, there are 
anecdotes of Fred Walker and Mr. Ruskin, together with a selection, not before published, of correspondence 
between the author and the great art-critic.,—DAILY NEws. 

‘ This amusing, chatty, gossiping autobiography. . . . While it traces in a happy, pleasant style the career 
of the distinguished painter, it furnishes, by way of anecdote, letters, songs, and illustrations in which the pen 
receives the graphic aid of the pencil, a sort of continuous picture of art-society in London forthe last half 
century or more. . . . The book is brimming over with genial pleasantry.’—DatLY TELEGRAPH. 

*Mr. Marks’s “‘ Penand Pencil Sketches” is a pleasant collection of anecdotes and reminiscences about almost 
everything except high art and the higher criticism. The volumes are profusely illustrated.’—Ecuo. 

‘The whole of the twenty-seven chapters of the two volumes are replete with interest, and every congenial 
reader will “ ask for more.” ’—Dariy CHRONICLE. 

* These two volumes are far more amusing and full of incident than many a book dealing with a wider 
sphere. ... His fascinating recollections are a very valuable storehouse of information on a phase of artist iife 
which has already passed away, and on the days when artists still dwelt in the City of Prague.’—GRAPHICc. 

* An artist of Mr. Marks’s position and experience could hardly fail to have an attractive story to tell, and no 
reader will be disappointed with the two handsome volumes in which, while outlining his own career, he gives a 
pumber of interesting glimpses of many prominent men he has known.’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTR. 

* Mr. H. Stacy Marks’s ** Pen and Pencil Sketches ” have been eagerly anticipated, and they will not disappoint 
the public now that they have appeared. The veteran painter gives us really a book of personal reminiscences, 
enlarged and strengthened by much more serious matter, ... The original verse, much of which Mr. Marks 
set to music and sang, will recall many pleasant evenings passed at social and art gatherings.’— WORLD. 

* Mr. Marks gossips lovingly and sometimes amusingly about the friends of his youth and the various social 
elnbs and coteries to which he belonged. ... We must assure our readers that there are plums in the book, and that 
Mr. Marks’s drawings and sketches will be found to outweigh all literary shortcomings.’— TIMEs. 

‘Mr. Marks has beyond all question given us one of the most entertaining books published in recent years, 
The reader will find it hard to leave these volumes even when he has gone through them.once.’— YORKSHIRE Post. 

* Of all the books more or less antobiographical with which living artists bave recently favoured the world, 
this is certainly the most candid and characteristic, and perhaps it is the most amusing.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

*The volumes abound with varied entertainment. As a solid contribution to the history of English pictorial 
art, ‘ Pen and Pencil Sketches” possess a value which time will continue to augment.’— NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

* Genial good humour, frank confession, and much bright gossip about art and artists, with a number of 
charming little drawings, which decorate it very handsomely, are the characteristics of “Pen and Pencil 
Sketches.” . . . An attractive and welcome addition to the literature of the studio."—-LkEDS MERCURY. 

‘It is not too much to say that the highest expectation will hardly be disappointed.’—BLACK AND WHITR. 

*A welcome and remarkable book. . . . It is the very quintessence of fun and good humour, of cheeriness 
and friendliness. . . . Mr. Marks has added another and a bright laurel to his wreath.’—-SpEcTraToR. 

‘Frank, pleasant, and manly. ...A man must be a curmudgeon who does not read these volumes with 
pleasure.’—SPEAKER, 

‘Mr. Marks bas written the brightest book of reminiscences that has appeared for a very long time... 
in conjunction with delightful illustrations.’—BooKMAN. 


MEMOIRS OF | 
THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT. 


With Photogravure Frontispieces, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


* Students of the revolutionary epoch in France who are unacquainted with the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Duchesse de 
Gontaut ” in the original ought to read, if only for its intimate picture of the Bourbons in exile, the satisfactory 
translation by Mrs. Davis. . . . The book is for the most part lively reading, and it contains some vivid recollec- 
trons of the Court of Charles X.and of the Revolution of 1830. ... Many historical personages in politics, 
literature, and society appear..—LEEDS MERCURY. 

* A delightful volume of reminiscences of une of the most fascinating periods in the history of the world. 
«+ + Her recollections include interesting and touching episodes.’.—PaLL MALL BUDGRT. 

* Very interesting indeed are the chapters on the life of the French émigrés in England.’"—DAILy NEws. 

* The volumes embalm some few memorable anecdotes of eminent personages and great events.’—TIMEs. 

* Its vivacity is the chief characteristic of the book... . Her memoirs have a certain charm as the work of one 
wo was evidently not only bright, genial,and brave, but avery worthy if not verv brilliant woman.’—SCoTSMAN. 

‘ There is a good deal of interesting matter in the memoirs, . . . Madame de Gontaut reveals herself in these 
eapacious volumes as an amiable, chatty, and irrepressibly digressive old lady, whose long life has been spent in 
the atmosphere of courts."—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

* Madame de Gontaut writes both well end graphically. . . . The book is full of curious illustrations and 
byways of character. .. . In parts they have all the character of a novel. . . . Throughout the book the same 
amusing personal naivefé is pleasantly manifest, and it attracts us considerably to the dear garrulous lady who 
lived through such a whirl of adventure.’—SPrcTATOR. 

‘This translation will doubtless fin¢ many readers, since it records much that is interesting concerning life 
among the émigrés on the Rhine and in England during the Revolution, not to mention the writer's lively 
recollections of the Court of Charles X. and the Revolution of July.’.—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 

‘The writer was so prominent, and her friends were so distinguished, that her work is valuable not only as 
affording bright and entertaining reading, but as containing so much history in solution.’-— PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

* An intimate and familiar narrative of a troubled period is contained in the very charming “ Memoirs of the 
Duchesse de Gortaut.” . . . The story is written with such simple eloquence that we cannot but feel that it is a 
matter for congratulation that these Memoirs have been put within the reach of English readers.’ 

‘The Memoirs are very interesting.’—ACADEMY. LiTeRARY WORLD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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JAMIE. 


By Henry VINCENT Brown. 


I. 


AMIE got home at dusk. All the day long he had been wandering 
hither and thither seeking his father ; and it was only when the 
dark wings of night began to spread over the silent land that his 
heart failed him for further search. So Jamie came home with the 
wood-pigeons. 

He was a boy of twelve, but looked older than his years. Jamie had 
only one arm, and only one brother, and no friend at all that had ever 
tried to get near his heart. The laddie lived a lonely life. A piece 
of whizzing machinery in a harvest-field had snipped off his left arm 
very neatly and expeditiously when he was a child of six ; but this 
was so long ago, and the trick had been done so suddenly and so 
cleverly, that Jamie remembered hardly anything about it. He was 
not a boy to harbour ill-will even against a piece of fizzing, hissing 
machinery that had done him an irreparable wrong. Jamie, you will 
perceive, must have been a somewhat spiritless sort of laddie. As 
for his brother—weil, nobody had ever accused Zack of being defi- 
cient in spirit. In Zack’s scornful strong eyes Jamie appeared as a 
gawky-eyed milksop, afraid of his own shadow (to say nothing of the 
darker and much more awe-inspiring shadow of Zack). Zack could 
not find it in his contemptuous heart to forgive Jamie for having such 
a big, such a ridiculously shaped head, and the expression of Jamie’s 
wonderful eyes—especially when Zack chanced to be committing 
murder on some bird or beast—occasionally aroused in Zack a scorn 
that was not lessthan vehement. In Zack’s opinion Jamie ought by 
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rights to have been a girl ; a fact from which you may get some idea 
of the immense superiority of Zack’s mental attitude. 

As, in this time of dusk, Jamie got back tothe secluded cottage 
in which he had been born, and opened the garden gate, the wind, 
which had been rising since sunset, swirled violently down the garden 
and banged the gate on his wrist ; and as he had no other hand with 
which to try to free himself, and felt rather stunned by the sudden 
surprise, he waited quietly, uncomplainingly for freedom till the force 
of the blast had spent itself. The pain was acute : but Jamie uttered 
no cry at all ; and when at last he got his hand out he breathed on 
the injured part as he dragged his tired limbs through the garden to 
the rear of the cottage. It was a low one-storeyed building, damp, 
bleakly situate, with old-fashioned picturesque windows that wouldn’t 
open. Jamie, going into the kitchen in the manner of a homeless 
wanderer who half expected to be turned out with scant ceremony, 
found there, crouching by the fire, old Kersty, his sad mother’s sad 
friend ; and Kersty said to him : 

“Jamie, you bad boy, where’ve you been all this blessed day ?” 

And Jamie replied : “‘ Looking for father, Kersty.” 

“Well, and have you found him ?” 

“No, Kersty. I’ve been for miles and miles, lookin’ everywhere, 
but can’t find him. Has he come home yet, Kersty ?” 

Kersty’s head rolled a Jugubrious No. Jamie sat half-suffocated 
in the meshes of tragic awe. 

“‘T wish father’d come home, Kersty,” his sigh-soaked small voice 
said. 

“Hum !” the old woman groaned. She doubled herself up till 
her chin almost touched her knees: in that gloomy corner she sat 
like some huge moulting bird stricken with mortal sickness. ‘“ Nor 
never will, it’s my belief—nor never will come home no more,” she 
said to herself. ‘It’s oft and oft he’s said he’d make away wi’ him- 
self, and if he’s done it at last—O !—O !——” 

“What did you say, Kersty ? ” 

“ Nothin’, Jamie. I was only mumblin’ silly to myself.” 

“* Where’s muzza, Kersty ?” 

“Your mother’s lyin’ down on her bed. She’s wore out wi’ 
frettin’ an’ anxious thoughts for your father. Jamie, Jamie, your poor 
father ’ll have a deal to answer for when he comes to hear the Judg- 
ment Book opened afore him.” 

*‘Ts muzza unwell, Kersty ?” 

“Yes, very unwell indeed, and you mustn’t go near her.” 

He was a big boy to say “ muzza,” but he had always said it, and 
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only Zack had ever tried to break him of the habit, and, with all his 
strident self-assertion, Zack had really made little or no impression 
on the essentials of Jamie’s life. Neither, indeed, for that matter, 
had anybody. There seemed to be something unspoilable in Jamie. 
He was the product of generations of earth sorrow ; but, with this 
heavy and incomprehensible burthen upon him, he was yet saved 
from commonplace unhappiness by the beautiful gift of gratitude. 
God knows there was little in the boy’s environment to arouse 
gratitude in him! Yet very grateful he did feel, he knew not why. 
As Kersty laboriously rose from the fender, Jamie said : 

“* Where’s Zack, Kersty ?” 

“He’s in the stokehole—the last time I saw him. He’s hardly 
ever stirred out of that dirty place since your father went away.” She 
went to the cupboard, pulled the top off a loaf of bread, and brought 
it to Jamie. ‘ Now take off your boots and go to bed,” said she ; 
“you may eat your supper in bed, if you like.” She moved towards 
the door. “I’m going into the garden to get a stick of celery, to 
tempt your poor mother’s appetite.” 

As her bent figure passed before the kitchen window, Jamie, 
nibbling his dry bread, said to himself: “I wish father’d come 
home.” Suddenly, pocketing his bread, he got up and crept into 
the passage which went down the middle of the cottage. The soles 
of his boots were so pulpy with wet, and so stuck over with the mud 
accumulated in his prolonged wanderings, that he scarce made any 
noise as he moved in the darkness to his mother’s bedroom. The 
door stood ajar, and Jamie, pushing it farther open, peered with a 
strange timidity into the room. The boy was more than half afraid 
of this cold, sorrowful, silent mother of his. Pray believe this: it 
seems incredible, yet is terribly true—Jamie had no recollection of 
his mother having ever kissed him. He lived in a state of starvation 
for her love, yet dared not ask it. There was no light in the room, 
but he could see his mother’s body faintly outlined on the bed. 

“ Muzza,” he murmured, “ you ’sleep, muzza?” 

His mother did not answer ; no sign was given that she heard 
her boy’s voice. 

“Muzza!...muzza!” As Jamie’s brown, dirty hand moved over 
the door, the hinges creaked, and the shadow-like form on the bed 
stirred. 

“Who's there?” a passionless voice asked. 

* It’s me, muzza.” 

“Oh, you, Jamie. Where have you been all day? You're a 
wicked, bad boy to go away from home for sich a long while.” 
002 
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**T’ve been lookin’ for father, muzza.” 

He caught a faint glimpse of his mother’s hand pulling the bed- 
clothes about her shoulders. ‘ You needn’t have took the trouble, 
Jamie. Your father’s gone away.... You've no father now.” She 
moved again on the bed: her face became dimly visible to him for a 
moment ; then she’ turned from him and lay still with her face to the 
wall. 

“Muzza! Muzza !——’ 

“Run away, Jamie. It’s time you was in bed. Your mother’s 
very tired, and wants to be alone.” 

And then Jamie timidly pulled-to the door and stole away. Wet 
footmarks were left on the place where he had stood in this atmo- 
sphere of sighs. No mortal eye saw them—but the wet footmarks 


were there. 


II, 


Jamie did not go to bed. He went into the garden (eluding 
Kersty), gathered an armful of cabbage-leaves—with these fed his 
rabbits, fed Zack’s also; then went into an old wooden outhouse, 
used for keeping garden tools, barrows, and other things, and groped 
his way in the darkness to a wicker cage that hung on the wall at 
just Jamie’s own height from the ground. He took the piece of 
bread from his pocket, and holding this between his teeth, for lack 
of a second hand to hold it by, opened the cage door. Suddenly 
his heart thumped, thumped, and the bread fell from his mouth. 
His beloved blackbird was gone. Jamie thrust his hand into the 
cage and felt all round it. Dismay deluged him: he was flushed 
and excited. “Cats!” he said. “It’s cats!” His eyes wandered 
about the outhouse: over the barrows and potato creels, the 
spades and hoes and fruit-baskets (Jamie’s father was a market- 
gardener in a small way), along the walls and the roof—everywhere ; 
seeing nothing, or next to nothing, for the darkness ; then, saying to 
himself, “I'll go and tell Zack!” he took down the empty cage 
from its nail and quitted the outhouse. 

In what was supposed to be the sunniest corner of the garden 
there stood a tattered old greenhouse that had more of its glass 
broken than seemed needfu! for ventilation in this late autumn 
season, and close to the greenhouse was what had the appearance 
of being a large box. This latter was the stokehole to which Jamie’s 
elder brother was wont to betake himself on occasions of much 
disturbance at home. The stove, sunk in the ground, was altogether 
a very heathenish sort of thing ; it was merely one end of the brick 
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flue, without a door, and having a cracked iron slab on the top— 
this slab, on this particular night, being red-hot, and surmounted by 
a grimy lidless pot, in which Zack was cooking some savoury mess 
for his supper. The stokehole was innocent of furniture, but the 
earth on either side by the stove had been baked hard, and seating 
accommodation was here provided. The stokehole was without a 
door, a piece of sacking, nailed at the top, doing duty in this regard. 
As Jamie excitedly drew aside this sacking, and looked in, he found 
Zack huddled in an amazing attitude, reading a pennyworth of 
enthralling literature, which Zack had compressed almost into the 
palm of his hand, the easier to get rid of it on a sudden 
surprise. Zack looked half roasted, and was in a glorious state of 
dirt. Having recognised Jamie’s step, he did not condescend to 
raise his eyes. 

** Zack !” 

“Shut up !” 

“ Zack !—Blacky’s been stole !” 

Zack’s eyes (and very fine eyes they were) took stock of Jamie 
contemptuously. 

*°Zif I didn’t know!” 

Zack resumed his cramped reading. Jamie came into the stoke- 
hole and sat on the baked and dusty earth, holding the cage on 
his knees. 

“ Cats?” Jamie said. 

* Cats !—No.” 

“ Rats?” Jamie said. 

“Rats !—No.” Zack’s lips curled very proudly. ‘“There’s no 
rats or cats left ; I’ve killed ’em all !” 

“What took it then, Zack ?” 

Zack made a visual inventory of Jamie from head to foot, includ- 
ing the cage, the undulating bars of which rose before Jamie’s face. 

** Look here, Jamie, it won’t do !—you needn’t pretend it wasn’t 
you that told.” 

** Me—tell—what have I been tellin’?” 

** About me makin’ a boat of the wash-tub.” 

“ Me ! ” 

“Yes—you. ’ZifI donno! ’Zif I can’t find things out !—and 
if you glare at me with them saucer eyes I’ll kick you !” 

“Well, it wasn’t me that told.” 

“Then if it wasn’t you, I’d like to know how father got to know.” 

Jamie, regarding Zack sympathetically through the bars of the 
cage, said; “ Was that why he gave you the stick, Zack?” 
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Now this instantly roused many evil spirits in Zack. He gave 
Jamie a kick that made him whip in his legs and yell. 

“T didn’t tell, Zack—I didn’t tell !” 

Jamie was no coward ; but Zack’s style of using his right foot 
was lively. 

“Tf it wasn’t because you’ve only one arm I’d give you what 
for!” Then, with red-hot scorn, Zack repeated deliberately three 
times the terrible word, “ Sneak !—Sneak !—Sneak !” and, as if this 
were not enough, he added melodramatically : ‘‘You’ve been the 
curse of my existence!” Considering that Zack was just four years 
older than Jamie, the cursing must have begun early. ‘ Where’ve you 
been all day ?” 

“ Lookin’ for father, Zack.” 

“Oh! have you?” Zack sneered. “I suppose you wanted to tell 
him something else about me. But you never found him?” 

“No.” Then, very softly, “I wish father ’d come home, 
Zack.” 

“Well, it’s more’n Ido!” Here Zack started to stir the mess in 
the pot, and just then a dog near at hand began a deep-mouthed 
baying. ‘“There’s that brute again !” Zack growled. “IfI go to her, 
she’ll know about it.” 

“Zack,” Jamie said, forgetting even PBlacky in his profound 
anxiety for his father, “ will he ever come home again?” 

“T don’t know and don’t care,” Zack said. “If he never does— 
a good jobtoo!” He said this almost to himself. Jamie sat all 
eyes and ears. 

** Do you know where father is, Zack ?” 

“ Never mind if I do.” 

* But, Zack “ 

“Shut up! Can’t you see I’ve burnt my hand? Hang the 
thing !—it’s you that’s to blame for this.” 

But Jamie could not be silent. “I wish father was home again,” 
he muttered. 

Zack, still stirring the pot, screwed round his eyes and said 
defiantly : “ Mark my words, you'll never see father alive again—nor 
dead neither,” words which became dread inhabitants of the 
chambers of Jamie’s memory. 

“Zack ! you know where father is ?” 

“Well, I don’t. But I know where your Blacky is!” 

“ Where, Zack ?” 

“In my pocket.” 

“Then it’s you that’s took it.” 
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“You idyat!—if I’ve got it in my pocket, of course it’s me 
that’s took it. D’ye think I’d let anybody else go into my pocket?” 

“T want my Blacky !” Jamie cried. 

“You're likely to want it. I'll teach you to sneak on me.” 

“What are you goin’ to do with it ?” 

“Eat it. It/ll be in this pot afore it’s much older.” 

“ Zack !” Jamie screamed. 

“Look here, you one-armed scarecrow. If you begin to make a 
row in this place you'll precious soon find yourself outside.” 

But Jamie was deaf to threats. ‘‘I want my Blacky !” he cried. 
Then, as Zack began disdainfully to read: “If it should fly out of 
your pocket !” poor Jamie said. 

“ Well, it can’t, because its wings got broke when I was gettin’ 
it out of the cage.” He slapped his left-hand jacket pocket. 

Jamie, panting, half rose: “ It'll be smothered to death, Zack !” 

“What doI care? I tell you I’m going to wring its neck and 
put it in the pot, only it’s best to keep things starved awhile before 
eatin’ ’em.” 

Now Jamie was only too well aware that when Zack made a 
threat he kept his word, especially when the keeping of it involved 
the joy of shedding blood. A kind of desperation seized him. 

“Thief! thief!” he screamed through the bars of the cage. And 
then Zack, scowling fearfully, an awful silence upon him, dragged the 
wildly fluttering bird from his pocket by its head, forthwith wrung its 
neck, and flung it at Jamie’s feet. 

“There—I told you ! - 

Jamie seemed beside himself. A pitiful contortion came in his 
face ; his eyes appeared to dilate to twice their normal size. His 
legs worked convulsively ; he uttered sounds like the barking of a 
dog. 

“Well, I told you!” Zack said again. 

Jamie, stooping to pick up the bird, let fall the cage, and imme- 
diately Zack kicked it out of the stokehole. Blacky gave its last gasp 
as Jamie held it in his hand. 

“ Zack, I'll never speak to you again!” 

“Zif I care!” Zack said. He made a sudden grab at the 
bird, but Jamie was too quick for him, and rammed Blacky into his 
pocket. 

“You sha’n’t eat it! . . . Thief! thief! thief!” he burst forth. 

That was all he had time to say. Zack got up, gripped hold of 
him, and pitched him headforemost out of the stokehole. 
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III. 


AnD there and then Jamie was caught up in a gale of emotions, 
and carried he knew not whither. He understood that he was being 
swept across the bosom of the Great Mother : so Jamie had no fear. 
The face of man was occasionally a little terrifying to this tiny wor- 
shipper of sorrow, but the face of Naturenever. Not even a thunder- 
storm had terrors for Jamie ; although he had looked rather scared 
on one occasion when Zack held him down in the middle of a field 
and kept a piece of cold steel (otherwise the blade of Zack’s famous 
white-handled knife) to his nose while the lightning made horrid 
mincemeat of the air all round. Jamie was always haunted with a 
suspicion that Zack had thought to murder him by that terrible 
experiment. Yet he had been far less excited then than he was now 
over the death of Blacky. 

‘“‘T’'ll never speak to him again,” Jamie kept saying to himself as 
he wandered and wandered out into the lonely country. His heart 
had so swollen that his chest seemed too small to hold it. He kept 
his hand in his pocket, tightened on Blacky’s cooling corpse. “Never 
—never—even if he makes me.” 

When at last the moon came bouncing out through the clouds, 
and the night became suddenly like a white day, Jamie, who had got 
out of the fields and plantations and on to a high-road by this time, 
took Blacky from his pocket and stood to examine it by the light 
of the moon. Zack had done the work of slaughter effectually : poor 
Blacky’s head was almost hauled off its neck. Jamie drew in his 
underlip over his teeth, as brave boys will when they want to cry and 
won’t. But for all that something shining crept out of his eye, and 
trickled down his nose, and Jamie wiped this off on Blacky’s breast. 
A feather stuck on his lips, and he drew it into his mouth and rolled 
it about on his tongue. ‘I'll never speak to him again—never— 
even if he hits me and hits me and kills me.” There was blood on 
Blacky’s bill, and Jamie wiped this off on his trousers, and went on 
along the silent moonlit road. He did not think but that he had the 
road to himself; but he was mistaken. Suddenly a tramp burst 
through the hedge and confronted him. 

“ What’s that you’ve got in your pocket?” the tramp said. He 
was a very odious tramp: a squat, loathsome creature with a hump 
back and round, horrible eyes that jumped about in his head like the 
eyes of a waxwork figure Jamie had once seen at a fair. Jamie 
uttered one of his bark-like cries and got ready to bolt. ‘Gosh! 
you've only one arm!” the tramp said. He advanced a step. 
** What’s that I saw you put in your pocket ?” 
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But Jamie listened no longer. He made a rush for the opposite 
hedge, squeezed through it, and ran across a fallow field. He ran 
like a boy bewitched. On getting to the other side of the field he 
looked back and saw that the tramp was following. He was a good 
way behind, but Jamie had an imagination for possibilities. Jamie, 
looking ahead, saw a wood. “I'll get there first and hide,” he said 
to himself, and ran faster and faster. He was very tired, and the 
soil stuck to his feet ; but the thought of Blacky’s falling into the 
clutches of this wretch winged his flight. 

When he got into the wood the verdurous gloom speedily soothed 
him. He moved quite slowly among the trees, a beautiful vision of 
friendship encompassing him, the moonbeams fitfully falling upon 
him through the bare branches. He forgot all about the goggle- 
eyed tramp, and Zack, and even the murdered Blacky was forgotten 
in this sweet companionship of sighing trees. 

But a great surprise was in store for Jamie. On a sudden his 
foot struck against something lying on the loamy soil, and stooping, 
he picked up Zack’s favourite pocket-knife, the monstrous great 
thing with the white handle and the shining big blade that had been 
held feloniously to Jamie’s nose in the thunderstorm. The knife was 
open, and there was light enough for Jamie to see that there was a dark 
stain on the blade. “ Blood!” Jamie said. ‘ Zack’s been in the wood 
killin’ somethin’, and forgot his knife. I wonder if it was a rabbit, 
or only a squirrel. Zack knows how to catch squirrels. He has five 
tails, all killed by himself.” Jamie shut the knife and put it in his 
pocket beside Blacky. “I’ve a good mind not to give it to him for 
a long while,” he reflected severely, ‘‘ because for what he’s done to 
Blacky—and it would serve him worse still if I gave it to father when 
he comes home.” Jamie felt like a judge sentencing a wicked 
prisoner at that moment. Then, as he wandered, apparently in a 
half-stupefied state, about the wood, another picture presented itself 
to his mind, and he saw again his mother lying desolate on her 
bed in the darkness. ‘I wonder why muzza likes Zack and not 
me. She lets Zack have everythin’ he asts, and me nothin’... 
because I never asts for nothin’. . . but when I do ast she says 
she wants it. Kersty likes Zack better than me too... But I 
don’t think father does.” 

Not many minutes after this Jamie was filled with curiosity on 
coming upon what appeared to be a shallow trench dug in a small 
cleared space in the wood. “It’s like a black mark when you look 
at it first,” Jamie said to himself, and he approached the black mark 
cautiously, It might be a hole, after all, and he might fall in, All 
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of a sudden Jamie’s legs doubled up under him in a strange fashion, 
a peculiar noise like “ Hck! hck!” came from his throat—it was as 
though the poor laddie was choking—and then he fell forward on 
his hand and his knees on the ground. In this position he remained 
almost motionless for a few seconds, staring at the dark object with 
crazy eyes. It was Jamie’s father lying on the ground—Jamie’s 
father—dead ! 

The boy drew near to the corpse. He grovelled abjectly on the 
soft wet earth. After that singular “ Hck! Hck!” sound he was 
for some minutes held silent in the grip of horror. It was only 
when he touched—just touched—his father’s upturned cold face 
with the tips of his fingers that the power of utterance returned 
to him. 

*Tt’s Zack that’s done this! . . . First father . . . then Blacky 
. . « father as well !” 

He took Zack’s white-handled knife from his pocket, opened it 
with his teeth, and peered at the dark stain on the blade. 

“It’s Zack that’s done it,” he said again. 

Jamie’s father lay on his back with a gaping red-black wound in 
his temple. His eyes were wide open, dull, glazed—the eyes of the 
dead. A wafer of moonlight disclosed a bright brass button on his 
corduroy coat, and Jamie, noticing this button, watched and watched 
till the white wafer, with a sort of shivering movement, passed 
along to his father’s iron-grey beard and became a mass of shape- 
less white light there. Yellow leaves were strewn thick all round. 
Some stirred jerkily as though possessed of life : others lay still as 
Jamie’s father. And the wind sighed—sighed in the naked trees. 

“ Zack’s done this to father . . . Zack’s done this . . . because 
father’s gave him the stick so often .. .” 

This was Jamie’s fixed idea ; it is dou’.tful if he could have got it 
out of his head even had he seen the revolver (now lying close at 
hand, covered with leaves) with which his father had shot himself. 

For an hour at least Jamie kept watch by his father’s body. 
Then, with his one poor hand, and with a wondrous patience and 
beautiful reverence, he began to cover the body with leaves. It 
took him a long while to do this, for Jamie’s father was a big 
man, and Jamie’s fingers were stiff with the cold, and the leaves had 
away of eluding his grasp; again and again, indeed, imagining 
that he had put leaves here or there, and looking, he could not 
see any, and had to put more in the same place. This was not 
because of his tears ; no, not that, for no tear came to his eyes. 
But there was a star overhead, a white, wonderful star, shining down 
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through the trees, and Jamie kept looking up so often at this that 
he sometimes forgot to be careful in making his father’s leafy 
shroud. When at last the body was completely covered, and what 
looked like a long mound of leaves lay on the ground, a new fancy 
awoke in Jamie’s brain, and, gently removing a few of the leaves, 
he looked once more on his father’s face. But too many leaves had 
been taken away, and the boy covered the face again, leaving only 
his dead father’s eyes visible. 

“ Kersty says there’s angels abuut in the night,” Jamie said to 
himself, “and if his eyes was covered up, father wouldn’t see them 
when they come through the wood.” 


IV. 

THE night became very calm. When midnight startled the cold 
air from Fittleworth Church steeple Jamie was standing in the 
moonlight by the old gibbet on Hangman’s Field. The boy had 
often stood here, gazing up at this sinister terrible thing, but never 
before at the midnight hour. He seemed more dead than alive ; 
but his mind was very busy. 

“Tf they was to hang Zack up there, muzza’d fret, an’ fret. . . 
and Kersty too . . . Kersty’s fonder of Zack than me . . . But if I 
was never to tell what Zack’s done to father, and hide his white- 
handled knife what he done it with . . . they’d never know...” 

So Jamie resolved to tread the winepress alone. 

It was two o’clock in the morning when he got home. He 
had not seen a living soul. The door was unfastened, and he 
stole into the kitchen, took off his boots and stockings (putting 
these inside the fender to dry), and went to bed. As he passed the 
door of his mother’s room he stopped a moment in the dark passage. 
That familiar swelling of the heart set in, and Jamie’s hand went out 
pitifully, as if he yearned to caress, to be caressed. But there was 
no caress, no word, no look of love for Jamie. “I'll never tell, 
muzza. . .. I'll never tell what Zack’s done,” he murmured ; and 
then he crept silently into the little room in which he and Zack slept. 

A faint moonlight shine was on the floor, and Jamie could see as 
soon as he entered the room that Zack was in bed asleep. He 
crawled up to the bed, looked at his brother’s face, then sank 
exhausted on the floor, and fell asleep there in his clothes. 

Jamie was lying on the bed, but still dressed, when he awoke. 
Sunshine was scattering itself prodigally in the clear air without. 
The house was full of confused sounds of lamentation. As Jamie 
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got off the bed Kersty came into the room. Her eyes were red with 


weeping, and she seemed more bent than ever. “Oh, Jamie, 
Jamie,” she cried, ‘ your poor father’s home at last, and a sad 
home-coming it is for your broken-hearted mother!” That was all 


Kersty said ; but Jamie understood that his father’s body had been 
found and brought home. The boy had nothing to say. Kersty 
took him into the kitchen, and made him put on his stockings and 
boots ; then she gave him a big piece of bread, spread with dripping, 
and a cup of warmed milk and water ; and as soon as he had finished 
his breakfast he was sent out to “ play.” 

Jamie did not return home all that day. In that house where 
Sorrow sat he was not missed ; no one seemed to care what had 
become of him. As for Zack, he stuck to his stokehole, sulking 
gloomily, turning Kersty out when she came to comfort him, and 
never going near his mother. The day after the finding of the body 
a coroner’s jury came readily to the conclusion that Jamie’s father 
had destroyed himself; and on the day following this the body was 
quietly lowered into a grave in the lovely little churchyard in the 
Fittleworth valley. Zack, although everyone could see that he was 
Ceeply grieved at his father’s death, refused stubbornly to attend the 
funeral, confiding at last to Kersty that his reason for not going 
was because he had “no close.” He sat in his stokehole sobbing 
bitterly as the coffin was being carried on the shoulders of six men 
from the house ; then, taking a spade, Zack strode down to the 
celery trenches, and slaved there tremendously till nightfall. ‘“There’s 
only me to look after mother now,” he had said to Kersty. 

Still Jamie returned not. On the fourth day of his absence 
Kersty (who had kept from Jamie’s mother that he had been away 
so long) became anxious, and made inquiries. But all she could 
learn was that Jamie had kept the sexton company during the digging 
of his father’s grave, chatting to the man in the strangest way, and 
apparently taking much interest in the proceedings. When all was 
in readiness, Jamie, standing on the brink of the grave and looking 
down, had said very seriously, very quietly: ‘‘ You’ve made it more 
deeper than I thought. Will you dig as deep as this forme?” “TI 
hope I'll never live to dig for you, Jamie,” the grave-maker replied. 
And Jamie next startled him with this saying: “ Because, when the 
trumpet blows on the Last Day, if I was too deep down I mightn’t 
hear it.” “ Hey !—Eh, Jamie ; but you’re a queer lad to be sure,” 
quoth the sexton. “But never fear for that—never fear but what 
you'll hear ¢haf right enough!” “ Yes, I ’spose it'll be loud,” Jamie 
said, “So father’ll hear when it comes,” 
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V. 


ANOTHER day passed. In the late evening of the fifth day of 
Jamie’s absence from home the Fittleworth constable came upon 
what at first he took to be a bundle of muddy rags lying at the foot 
of the gibbet on Hangman’s Field. The constable touched the rags 
with his foot, and they moved. 

‘Jamie! why, what are you doin’ here at this hour of the night ? 
—and Kersty that anxious she’s been seekin’ for you high and low!” 

Jamie appeared to be too exhausted to rise, or even to speak. 
The constable, stooping, made him drink from his flask of warm 
coffee. 

“Where have you been hidin’ all this while, Jamie? Yov’re all 
over mud.” 

The coffee revived Jamie, and with the constable’s assistance he 
got upon his knees. ‘I wantmy muzza,”he murmured. ‘“ Where’s 
my muzza?” 

“Why, your mother’s at home, Jamie, where you ought to be.” 

Jamie, looking about him, caught sight of the gibbet standing 
gaunt in the grey light. His eyes wandered up to the arm, from 
which hung a piece of rope, thrown over by children while at play. 
His head fell again, and his hips went to his heels: he seemed to 
be in a state of physical collapse. 

* Are you hungry, Jamie?” the constable said. ‘“ Will you have 
a piece of my supper ?” 

“ T want my muzza,” Jamie whispered. 

The constable took the boy in his arms. “I'll carry you a bit of 
the way home, anyhow,” he said, “though I can’t go wi’ you all 
the way.” He carried him across the field of the dead. Jamie 
offered no resistance, but he felt a little afraid. 

“I’m heavy for you, policeman,” he said. 

“No, no, Jamie; you’re as light’s a feather. I'll set you down 
on the other side of the bridge, and you must be brave and get 
home then by yourself.” 

They got to the bridge, and crossed it. The constable put the 
boy down. 

“ Now keep straight on, Jamie—it’s not far ; and mind you keep 
in the middle of the road.” 

“Yes, policeman.” 

“ Right in the middle !” 

“Yes, policeman. Til remember to keep in the middle... 
’Sanks you, policeman, for givin’ me a long carry.” 
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And this lonesome fragment of humanity crawled away. 

** It’s most pitiful,” the constable said to himself. ‘Mind! the 
middle of the road, Jamie,” he called out once more. 

Jamie could not have kept to the middle of the road, he could 
not have kept straight on ; for the midnight: hour was close at hand 
when, more like a spiritualised presence than a boy of flesh and 
blood, he dragged himself to the door of his home, opened it, 
and went into the kitchen. He had been to his rabbit-hutch before 
going in. Jamie had two rabbits in those days, white small creatures 
with bright pink eyes ; and he had taken them from their hutch and 
buttoned them up inside the breast of his jacket, just leaving their 
noses out so that they should not be smothered. 

He did not take off his boots in the kitchen. He stayed there a 
few minutes, listening to the crickets, till sleep began to creep upon 
him ; then he roused himself, breathing feebly, sighingly, and stole 
into the passage, and stood outside the door of his mother’s room. 
All was very silent and dark, and Jamie was very silent too. He 
was going to sleep here again, and again had to rouse himself. He 
put his hand on the door of his mother’s room, and softly pushed it 
open. Not wide open ; just a little way, timidly, furtively, like a 
thief in the night (and in truth Jamie would fain have stolen his 
mother’s love), just far enough to let him see into the room—see 
his mother’s face. Yes, she was there, lying on her bed in the wan 
light that came in from the stars and the cloud-strangled moon, like 
a marble figure on a tomb in a dark cathedral corner. 

“Muzza!... you ’sleep, muzza?” Jamie whispered, standing 
by the door. But his mother made no sign ; and Jamie, after waiting 
a minute or so, slid into the room, and silently moved across to 
the bed, his hand on his rabbits’ noses to keep them from coming 
out, though the pink-eyed things seemed quiet enough. 

As he stood by the bed, “ You ’sleep to-night, muzza?” Jamie 
said again with the same most exquisite tenderness. 

But still his mother slept, her face of sorrow upturned to the 
ceiling, her left arm lying out over the coverlet. But for her slow, 
regular breathing she would have been as a woman dead. And Jamie 
was as a child dead. 

*‘ Muzza,” Jamie whispered, “I’ve never told what Zack’s done 
to father . . . I’ll never tell, Muzza, . . . for your sake. . .” 

But the little martyr martyred himself to deaf ears. 

It was now that Jamie made a strange offering—his last unavail- 


‘ing peace-offering—to his mother. Leaning over the bed, he 


unbuttoned his jacket, and let his two rabbits drop onto the bed. 
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This was down near his mother’s feet. The rabbits began to move 
about, yet quietly enough, and Jamie, thinking that they might fall 
off the bed, lifted the coverlet and pulled it over them. He watched 
the place, but the rabbits lay still now; and Jamie, moving like a 
shadow, crept up again to the place where his mother’s hand lay. 

“‘ Muzza, I’ve give you my rabbits to keep . . . a present from 
Jamie . . . Blacky’s been buried in the wood . . . where Zack 
killed father . . . an’ Zack’s white-handled knife as well . . . both 
in one grave, what I dug. .. . An’ I’ve never told, muzza . . . what 
Zack’s done . . .” 

After that Jamie grew so weak that he could no longer stand. 
Yet he tried bravely to keep on his feet: he had it in his mind even 
to go away again—to go away for ever—so that he might never be 
tempted to tell what Zack had done. But all of a sudden he fell 
forward, his chest striking on the edge of the bed, his face being for 
a moment hidden on the coverlet, within an inch of his mother’s 
hand. Gradually he sank lower and lower, till he rolled, with hardly 
any noise at all, on to the floor on his armless side. His hand 
moved a little, his eyes closed, there was a feeble sigh . . . 


There was no more than the shell of Jamie for Kersty to weep 
over in the morning. His mother wept not at all. “ How like he 
is to his father,” she said, as she stood looking at her dead boy with 
desolate eyes. 
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THE FIRST WOOING OF 
MARY STUART. 


EVER did unhappy Scotland seem to lie more hopelessly at the 
mercy of any possible invader than when James the Fifth’s 

gallant heart broke at Falkland Palace on December 18, 1542, and 
the thorny crown of the Stuarts passed to the small helpless head 
of a baby-girl ten days old.' He was the last of those splendid 
young Stuart kings who had, one after the other, so valiantly sprung 
into the breach where his father had fallen before him, ready, 
unflinching, to confront the Gordian coils, the hydra-headed dangers 
presented to him who was called to rule the wild northern kingdom. 
Norace that ever reigned can show such a record of glories as radiate 
upon the Scottish throne from that line of heroes. Differing one 
from another only as tastes and talents differed of degree, one 
prince excelling in statesmanship, others in generalship or knightly 
skill, in love of literature, of art, or of mechanical science ; all were 
alike brave and chivalrous, simple-minded, warm-hearted, wise in 
council, fervently patriotic, of stainless truth and honour, gracious, 
cultivated gentlemen. From the hour when, as mere boys, they took 
the reins of government into their hands they devoted themselves 
to the task of bringing their country to peace and order—devoted 
themselves even to death. And what a task of Hercules it was! 
Within their borders, a host of proud unruly nobles, each in himself a 
power to match against the Crown ; fiercely jealous of royal authority, 
fiercely jealous of each other ; never at rest ; ceasing from feud and 
foray only to band in common cause against their king. Beyond the 
southern barriers of mountain and flood, a mighty foe for ever lying 
in wait to devour ; watching for every opportunity made by weak- 
ness of disloyalty and division ; fanning the flames of discontent ; 
tricking, wheedling, or bullying as best served the purpose of the hour. 
And now Scotland was smarting under the shame of treason-brought 
defeat—shame that was death to her high-hearted king. It was the 
last and keenest of the many griefs that had stricken the unfortunate, 


' Tytler gives December 7 for Mary’s birth, December 13 for the king’s 
death. Froude gives the dates as above. 
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tender-souled prince, whose spirit was so great, but whose body was 
so weak. He had lost the bride of his first love, he had lost the two 
sons of his second marriage, and was at the moment childless. He 
had been harassed past endurance by the alternations of casuistry, 
affectionate entreaty, and bullying threats employed by his uncle, 
King Henry VIII. of England, to win him from alliance with France 
and loyalty to the Catholic Church. James was no bigot. He had 
listened with large-minded attention to the representatives of the 
first Reformers ; he had not winked at the abuses and scandals in 
the Scottish Church, but had encouraged and protected Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, and the famous scholar George Buchanan, 
in their showing-up and scathing satire of those shortcomings. Yet 
he never dreamt of severing himself and his kingdom from the 
Church, and he assured his English uncle that he would neither 
enrich himself by robbing that Church nor by accepting a pension 
from ever so kind a relative as the price of his independent action. 
In spite of some laxities among them which he would not fail to 
punish severely, he found in the clergy his best and wisest counsellors, 
far better able to assist him in governing his kingdom than the tur- 
bulent, unlettered nobles. So while with the warm affectionateness 
inherent in Stuart nature he kept up his boyhood’s friendship with 
Lindsay and Buchanan, he selected for his Prime Minister the clever, 
resolute Archbishop of St. Andrews, David Beaton, afterwards 
cardinal. 

So because the King of Scotland refused to change his religious 
faith and his policy at the dictation of his imperious and powerful 
relative, Henry declared war upon him and sent his army to the 
Border under the Duke of Norfolk. The ruin and devastation that 
followed was terrible, though the savage invaders could not at first 
bring the Scots to a general engagement. At last, success in a small 
skirmish having raised James’s drooping spirits, he gathered a large 
army together and marched from Edinburgh to Fala. There news 
met him that the English general had retired beyond the Border. 

Thereupon the Scottish nobles refused to follow his standard 
further. They remembered Flodden, and the old superstition, that 
was as strongly alive 200 years later, held them immovable. It 
ever boded ill that a Scottish host should cross the English Border. 
Only Scott of Thirlstane, of all the chiefs, declared himself “ Ready, 
aye, ready,” to follow his king wherever he should lead. But James’s 
spirit could not recover from the shock of such a cruel humiliation. 
It was the beginning of his end, his real death-blow. In deep de- 
pression he returned to Edinburgh, his dejection terribly augmented 
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by waning bodily health. The Stuart spirit, that could endure so 
much hardness in action, seems always to have been too finely strung 
to stand the strain of disappointment, the sudden overthrow of 
high hope, the ache of wounded pride. 

But yet once more he made an effort to wipe out shame. He 
sent an army of ten thousand men to the Border—men chiefly of 
the people devoted to him whose best title was the “ Commons’ 
King.” His nobles, the natural Jeaders, having proved untrust- 
worthy, he placed the expedition under the command of his dear 
friend, Oliver Sinclair, who was peculiarly obnoxious to the nobles 
as a man of inferior birth and as one of that well-hated class called 
*‘ royal favourites.” Desperately ill in mind and body, James wan- 
dered restlessly from palace to palace, awaiting news from the seat of 
war ; awaiting, too, news of his queen’s confinement, which was daily 
expected to take place at Linlithgow Palace. At Lochmaben fell 
the last stroke—tidings brought of the utter rout of his troops at 
Solway Moss. He hastened to Falkland Palace, to shut himself up 
alone with his misery and shame—alone to die. His tender con- 
science vied with wounded honour to trouble his last hours. The 
ghost of fierce Hamilton of Draphane haunted him—a man who 
for numerous deeds of ferocity had deserved a thousand deaths, but 
whom James had finally caused to be executed for treason on in- 
sufficient evidence. 

Then came the news that his wife had given him a daughter ; he 
was no longer childless. But it seemed to his stricken heart that 
here was but one more evil omen. With a lass the crown had come 
to his house ; with a lass it would doubtless pass from it. Ten days 
later he sighed his young life away. He was not thirty-one years 
old. He had done his best for Scotland ; he himself had brought 
no dishonour to her or to his name: yet Scotland lay stricken at the 
feet of the enemy ; disgrace darkling over her, darkening his dying 
bed ; and the burden of unmerited woe and shame had crushed his 
spirit out from its frail frame. 

Henry was on the point of invading Scotland in person when 
news came that the king was dead, and the Scottish sceptre had 
passed to the tiny hand of his infant daughter. Here was oppor- 
tunity indeed for the “ auld enemy.” The ancient kingdoms should 
become an English province, not by conquest of arms, which had so 
often been proved utterly ineffectual, but by the simpler method of 
uniting the crowns by marriage. It was not a new idea. It was 
probably five hundred years old, conceived first when Malcolm 
Canmore led the heiress of the Aithelings from the storm-swept 
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shores of Forth to reign with him at Dunfermline. The last infant 
heiress of the Scottish crown, the Maid of Norway, had been sought 
in marriage by Edward I. of England for his son and heir ; but this 
scheme of peaceful annexation was defeated by the princess’s death. 
Henry VIII. himself, when trying to convert James V. to Pro- 
testantism, had offered him, with other bribes, the hand of his 
daughter Mary. His father is credited with great sagacity and 
foresight as having had in view the ultimate union of the crowns 
when he married his eldest daughter to James IV.; but this is rather 
being wise after the fact, for at the time of that marriage Henry VII, 
had two sons, both of whom might be expected to provide the English 
throne with heirs sufficient to maintain the Tudor succession, and 
save England from the necessity of seeking a king in Scotland. 

Now Henry had a son four years old, after whom in the sucession 
came two princesses of doubtful birth, and next the infant Queen 
of Scots herself. What more natural and more advantageous to 
both kingdoms than the marriage of the future King of England to 
the reigning Queen of Scots, and the consequent gain of still 
obstinately Catholic Scotland to the cause of the Reformation ? 

Strange as it must have seemed to the arrogant English king, the 
Scots were not in the least sensible of the great honour done them by 
the offer of such an alliance, and instead of seeing in the matter their 
great advantage, they saw but one more attempt at the old hated 
interference with their independence on the part of England. Had 
it again been the matter of marrying an English princess to a Scottish 
king, it would have been less dangerous to Scotland ; but then it 
would have been less desirable for England. “If your lad were a 
las and our las were a lad,” said Sir Adam Otterburne, Provost of 
Edinburgh, to the English ambassador, “would you then be so 
earnest in this matter ; and could you be content that our lad should 
marry your las and so be King of England? . .. . If youhad the 
las and we the lad, we could be well content with it ; but I cannot 
beleve that your nacyon could agree to have a Scott to be Kyng of 
England. And likewise I assure you . . . . that our nacyon, beinga 
stout nacyon, will never agree to have an Englishman to be King of 
Scotland. And though the hale nobilitie of the realme wolde con- 
sent unto it, zet our comen people and the stenes in the strete wolde 
ryse and rebelle against it.” ! 

Indeed the Scottish people of every rank were almost unanimous 
in their hatred and fear of the scheme, though Henry tried to win to 
his mind the nobles who had been taken prisoner at Solway Moss ; 

! Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers and Letters. 
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liberating them on parole that they might push the project in Scot- 
land. With these prisoners two notable exiles returned to their 
native land—Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, and his brother 
George, who had been banished fifteen years before by James V. 
They had been treated with marked distinction and kindness at the 
English Court, chiefly to spite the King of Scots, and they felt bound 
to repay the debt of gratitude by furthering Henry’s scheme to the 
utmost in their power. 

But Henry’s violent temper and uncontrollable greed carried him 
too far for diplomacy to guide and shape his rough-hewnends. He 
demanded that the little queen should be placed at once in his care 
to be educated as an Englishwoman ; that the impregnable castles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton should be held by English 
garrisons as earnest of good faith in carrying out the treaty when the 
persons directly concerned should be old enough ; that there should 
be no Scottish Regent during the queen’s minority and absence, but 
a Council of Regency of the nation, partly nominated by himself ; 
and that the alliance with France should be abandoned. Such 
terms could not be considered for a moment by a proud nation, 
glorying in its independence, though the growing Protestant party 
rather leant towards the alliance, even on such outrageously insulting 
conditions ; and Angus and the Solway prisoners, among whom was 
the Earl of Glencairn, felt bound to do their best for Henry, who 
had released them from captivity and exile. George Douglas, how- 
ever, protested against such aggression : “I assure you,” he said, “ it 
it impossible to be done at this time; for there is not so little a boy 
but he will hurl stones against it, and the wives will handle their 
distaffs, and the commons universally will rather die in it, and many 
noblemen and all the clergy be fully against it.” 

Though the clergy were formidable opponents as yet in Catholic 
Scotland, Henry was encouraged in believing that they were compara- 
tively harmless by reason of the overthrow and imprisonment of their 
leader, the greatest obstacle in the way of his ambition, Cardinal 
Beaton. At King James’ death Beaton had endeavoured to seize 
upon the Regency, showing for authority the signed will of the king. 
John Knox declared the will to be a fraud ; that Beaton had written 
the signature with the dead hand of the king. The more probable 
story is that Beaton guided the king’s dying hand, for James 
thoroughly trusted Beaton, and would naturally have chosen him to 
act with his widow in the government. The cardinal, however, was 
unpopular with both nobles and populace. The former dreaded his 
talents and ambition ; the latter hated him for his severity towards 
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the reformed party, in whose leaders he met antagonists as hard as 
himself, ‘whom he could burn but could not melt” (Froude). It 
was he who had counselled James to undertake that disastrous war 
with England ; he who was suspected of being privy to the murder of 
a herald sent by the English king—a crime universally reckoned as 
sacrilege and intolerable shame, and which was made the pretext of 
the invasion Henry meditated at the time of James’ death. The 
murderers were tried, with the result that Beaton was driven from 
power and imprisoned in Blackness Castle, and Hamilton, Earl of 
Arran, who stood next to the infant Queen Mary in the succession, 
was appointed Regent. He was a maa so weak, so timid, and so 
foolish as to be hardly better than imbecile, but he professed himself 
to be delighted at the suggested marriage, as did the Queen- 
mother, Mary of Guise. They dared not needlessly offend their 
imperious neighbour, though one desired the marriage as little as the 
other. Arran intended his own son for the place of king-consort, 
and Mary of Guise, the pillar of Catholicism, would never really 
consent to give her child and her kingdom to a heretic prince. 
But the bride was only a babe in arms. Many years must elapse 
before she reached marriageable age, during which, as Sir George 
Douglas represented in parable, many things might happen. King 
Henry might die ; Prince Edward might die ; the child-queen her- 
self might die. There was no question of immediate call to meet 
liabilities contracted under pressure so severe, in necessity so urgent. 
Scotland was weak, and could only match herself against England’s 
strength by statecraft—weak especially now her sovereigns were a 
babe and her mother, who was of the faith Henry of England had 
set himself to destroy. 

But the whole nation had risen in furious protest against Henry’s 
attempt to kidnap its queen and annihilate its independence. 
It was the old story—Edward I.’s old design newly disguised, of 
making himself master of the kingdom. France fanned the flame 
of wrath, being wildly alarmed at the prospect of peace so closely 
cemented between her old ally and her natural enemy. French 
knights rushed forward to champion Mary of Guise and her 
daughter, whose throne was so craftily threatened. The French 
Court rang with indignation, as if it were the independence of France 
that Henry designed to crush. Ships and barges were made ready to 
bring over the Duke of Guise with troops and arms, or to carry the 
queens to France out of reach of Tudor aggression. In a frenzy 
of fervour the Scottish nation clung to the time-honoured French 
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alliance, and indignantly flouted Henry’s suggestion that she should 
be ruled by any regent but a born Scot. 

Negotiations, nevertheless, went on, though the people refused 
absolutely to give up their queen. The Regent Arran wavered 
between the English and the Scottish parties, but at length made a 
compromise, and agreed to the marriage, offering to send four nobles 
to live at the English Court as hostages for the bride until she should 
be old enough to marry. Scotland must, of course, remain for ever 
independent, governed according to her own laws, under a governor 
born of the realm—himself for choice. Mary of Guise, gracetul and 
clever, possessed of all the irresistible charm of her house, “got 
round” the English ambassador and brought him to her mind. She 
condescended to take the royal babe out of her cradle for his ad- 
miration, and showed him how healthy and how lovely she was. She 
warned him against Arran, who was not the true friend but a 
deceiving hypocrite who wanted to marry the queen to no one but 
his own son, and she bade him trust Beaton. Sadler trusted nobody, 
and complained that he lived in an atmosphere of treachery. Mary 
of Guise was undoubtedly as wise and prudent as she was charming 
and sincerely religious. Henry VIII. himself believed in her, and 
he was the most astute of politicians, and far too well experienced 
in women to be hoodwinked by them. He yielded so far as the 
immediate delivery of the queen went, and consented that she 
should remain in her mother’s care until she was ten years old. A 
parliament, packed by the Regent, drew up the treaty of marriage. 
Scotland should give up the French alliance. Six nobles should be 
sent to England as securities. The two kingdoms should live at 
peace in close alliance ; though if one should be invaded, no matter 
by whom, the other should be compelled to give assistance. The 
debatable land of the Border should no longer be an Alsatia to 
which felons might escape from justice. So ail seemed to go 
smoothly. Henry and Arran reckoned without their host. 

Cardinal Beaton, from his prison, could let his power be terribly felt. 
He laid the country under an interdict—a burden too intolerable to be 
borne. The people implored, and through the offices of Sir George 
Douglas he was permitted to retire to his own castle of St. Andrews, 
where only a nominal imprisonment was kept up. He refused to 
acknowledge any treaty to be legal without consent of the clergy, 
and appealed to the King of France to save Scotland from peril of 
slavery and apostacy. Answer came in the shape of sixteen ships of 
war. The cardinal called a council at St. Andrews, denounced 
Arran as a heretic and a traitor, and appealed from the Parliament 
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to the nation whose liberty was being made a plaything between 
princes, whose faith was placed in peril. 

The nation answered to the cry, on fire with patriotism and de- 
votion to the Church. The English ambassador was shot at and 
compelled to seek protection within the strong walls of Tantallon, 
bitterly complaining again that “ such malicious and despiteful people 
live not in the world as the common people of this realm, especially 
toward England.” Then, while Henry and Arran explained and 
bargained, Beaton executed a coup @état. He carried off the baby- 
queen to the strong palace fortress of Stirling, and crowned her there 
on September 11. 

This bold stroke drove Henry frantic. He threatened to march 
upon Scotland, possess himself of the territory south of the Forth, 
and establish Arran as his crowned puppet in the Highlands, as 
Edward I. established Balliol. He urged Arran to surprise and take 
Stirling, with the queens and the “insolent Churchman” who had 
dared to defy him. But Arran, whose weakness, trickiness, and am- 
bition were at the bottom of all the difficulty, changed his foolish 
mind, and went over to the queen-mother’s party and to Beaton. 
The cardinal returned in triumph to the capital, sent for Sir Ralph 
Sadler in his hiding-place at Tantallon, received him with all courtesy, 
which the English ambassador preferred to call duplicity, and sent 
him about his business back to Tantallon, and then across the Border, 
with a message to his master that he might have his Solway prisoners 
back instead of the hostages required, for the marriage was all off. 

So Henry was once more defied. He exchanged with his ambas- 
sador a few unflattering criticisms of Scottish character ; he declared 
the lords were wild beasts, excepting, naturally, his friends, the few 
Protestant nobles. Sadler agreed with him heartily. The Scots 
were “ unreasonable, rude, inconstant, and beastly.” Then the king 
ordered 10,000 men to Berwick. 

But though it was only September the weather had been bad, 
and the roads were unpleasantly wet. The campaign was put off 
until spring. 

The enthusiasm of the Scots grew like fire for Beaton and liberty. 
Parliament was called, and the treaties with England annulled. The 
French alliance was renewed more closely and eagerly than ever. 
Henry was confounded, and knew not how to move against such a 
mighty force of national constancy as was kindled by his rapacity and 
arrogance. He tried to get Beaton assassinated ; then he tried con- 
ciliation mingled with reproach. He declared he had had nothing 
but the welfare of Scotland at heart ; that he had acted as the kindest 
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and most forgiving of friends. He was answered by the trumpet-call 
to arms. 

The commons of Scotland, strong themselves in stout loyalty to 
their country, were still to suffer from the traitorous weakness of great 
nobles. Arran might have carried his tremulous allegiance to the 
popular and patriotic party, but the mighty Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
was Henry’s brother-in-law, anxious to gain all possible benefits from 
such high alliance by assisting Henry’s policy at the expense of 
Scottish liberty. Matthew Stewart, Earl of Lenox, proposed to marry 
Margaret Douglas, King Henry’s niece, daughter of Angus and Queen 
Margaret Tudor. To obtain the consent of her royal uncle he invited 
him again to invade Scotland. Henry was greatly pleased at the pro- 
posal, and seized upon this new offer of a monkey to help him to 
the Scottish chestnuts. Angus was not to be fully trusted, being 
anxious to combine the service of Beaton, which was Scotland’s, with 
the service of Scotland’s mortal foe. Henry consented to the marriage 
of Lenox and Margaret, subject, he pretended politely, to the lady’s 
inclination ; promised to recognise Lenox as King of Scotland in 
preference to Arran should Queen Mary die in infancy, and prepared 
a great army to invade the country under the command of his brother- 
in-law, Seymour, Earl of Hertford. 

Hertford had orders to proclaim King Henry guardian of the 
queen and protector of the realm, to nail up placards in all public 
places, asserting that Scotland owed all her recent sufferings to the 
ambition of Cardinal Beaton ; not to the English king, who only 
desired and designed her peace and greatness ! 

Alarmed at the news of another host of invaders, his nobles re- 
verted to their old traitorous tactics of conciliation—those false, self 
seeking nobles, with whom every Scottish king had been doomed in 
turn to struggle for his country’s freedom, for his own freedom, for 
his very life. Each was ever for himself, and none were for the State. 
They were neither united nor disinterested enough to form a party. 

Then there fell upon the brave, guiltless country such a visitation 
as can only be compared with the scourging of the Roman Empire 
by Attila, the storm and stress of Cromwell’s rule in Ireland, the 
butchery after Culloden. On May 3, 1544, the English fleet sailed 
up the Forth, and next day, Sunday, landed the army, To the 
cardinal at Holyrood, who refused to believe in danger, came Hert- 
ford’s imperious message, announcing due chastisement upon the 
Scots, who had broken plighted word, and refusing to make con- 
ditions of truce. By his command the gates of Edinburgh were 
blown up and her citizens, who bravely tried to defend her, were cut 
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down in the streets. ‘The mighty Maiden Castle, as of old and after, 
could not be taken, but all the houses were fired and the country 
wasted for seven miles round. Holyrood was pillaged, and every 
house of importance near, except Dalkeith Palace, which belonged 
then to the Douglases. Leith, too, was sacked and destroyed, the 
pier torn up for fuel to set the streets ablaze. The English ships 
in the Forth were laden with the plunder. 

The effect of this “rough wooing,” far from answering Henry’s 
expectation of impressing Scotland with the necessity of submitting 
to the might of England, was naturally to excite to a still higher pitch 
of fury her hatred of England, of Henry and all his works, especially 
the marriage he was so eager to bring about. The public indignation 
made the country unsafe for Lenox, who took refuge at the English 
court and married the Lady Margaret Douglas. This wedding, 
conceived in treason and blood, had its fruits in murder and ruin, 
for of Lenox and Margaret was born Henry, Lord Darnley, who after- 
wards married the very princess just now in such hot request. Did 
no prophetic ear hear, amid the peal of wedding bells, the distant 
thunder of the Kirk of Field, the knell of Fotheringay ? 

All the winter through Lord Evers! continued the devastation 
begun by Hertford in the Lowlands. Henry promised to him and to 
Sir Brian Layton all the country they could conquer between Cheviot 
and Forth. So they swept fair Merse and Teviotdale with fire and 
sword, slaughtering women and children, carrying desolation wherever 
the English leopards flew. Scotland, all glowing with righteous 
wrath and patriotism, determined never to yield, was powerless 
against the hordes of her oppressor. Even the Douglases, deeply as 
they had been interested in Henry’s success, now remembered they 
were Scots, and renounced the unholy alliance. 

Stratagem must be matched against overwhelming force. Angus, 
still wearing the mask of friendship, induced Evers to attempt 
surprising the Regent at Melrose. Arran had timely warning and 
retired. The English general, to avenge his disappointment, seized 
upon Melrose Abbey and desecrated the graves: of the brave, dead 
Douglases who were buried there. Here was pretext enough, were 
pretext wanted, for Angus to throw himself into the arms of his out- 
raged country. Had Henry granted the Borderland to the sacrilegious 
invaders? Then the Douglas would write the instrument of possession 
upon their own bodies, with sharp pens and in blood-red ink, because 
they desecrated the tombs of his ancestors. He prevailed upon the 
ever irresolute Arran to advance with his five hundred men upon 
the five thousand English now encamped under Evers at Jedburgh. 

1 Tytler gives his name as Sir Ralph Eure. 
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Recruits of influence hurried to the Scottish standard ; among 
them Norman Leslie of Rothes, with three hundred men of Fife 
behind him, and the “bold Buccleuch” with his gallant Scots. By 
his advice, on February 27, 1545, the Scottish army was led to 
Ancram Muir, which the English were crossing. Suddenly, as if they 
sprang from the very morasses on all sides, the ambushed Scots 
charged the English, who stood amazed, confused, the wind in their 
faces, the sun in their eyes. They broke and fled in complete 
disorder. ‘The Scottish volunteers in their ranks, finding treason 
unlikely to pay just then, turned upon their allies and slaughtered 
them without mercy. This battle of Ancram Muir is also known 
as Lillyard’s Edge, whereby hangs a more than Homeric tale. 

Lillyard, a Scottish woman, followed her lover thither, and, when 
she saw him fall, rushed herself into the thick of the fray, and was 
killed after doing much destruction. “The old people point out 
her monument, now broken and defaced. The inscription is said to 
have been legible within this century, and to have run thus :— 

Fair maiden Lillyard lies under this stone : 

Little was her stature, but great was her fame ; 

Upon the English louns she laid mony thumps, 

And when her legs were cutted off, she fought upon her stumps.! 

So “Ancram Muir ran red with English blood,” to the high 
displeasure of England’s monarch. He threatened Angus with 
vengeance, who defied him and all his hosts from the inassailable 
skirts of Cairntable. The Scotch horror grew yet fiercer for any 
sort of alliance with England, their ardour more enthusiastic for the 
long-tried friendship of France. Henry had not a friend left in 
Scotland except Lenox. France sent troops and money, and helped 
the Scots to terrible retaliation upon the English border, and without 
the consent of France the marriage on which Henry was still so 
obstinately determined was impossible. Angus, heedless of the 
beam in his own eye, appealed to Arran to purge himself from stain 
of cowardice by deeds, not painted speeches. Henry increased his 
army to 30,000 men, and “the heavy hand of Hertford was again 
laid on Scotland” (Froude). The list of continued ravages is truly 
appalling: in one foray before Ancram, 192 towers of defence 
were burnt or razed; 403 Scots slain and 816 made prisoners ; 
10,386 cattle, 12,496 sheep, 1,296 horses, and 850 bolls of corn were 
driven away as spoil. To these were now added 7 abbeys, 16 fortresses, 
3 hospitals, 5 market towns, 243 villages, and 13 mills pillaged and 
burnt, before the lust of destruction blazed down. At last, on 

1 Tales of a Grandfather, note. 
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June 7, 1546, peace was signed between England, France, and 
Scotland ; the way thereto being smoothed by the murder of the 
great Cardinal-Chancellor, who had been the chief force that held 
up Scottish independence against English aggression. 

Under the fostering wing of Henry VIII. Protestantism had been 
steadily, though slowly, gaining ground in Scotland. Beaton set 
himself as firmly against its advances within as he set himself against 
its promulgation from without by means of English swords and 
firebrands. The means he employed, the torture and the stake, 
seem cruel enough in our tolerant nineteenth-century eyes—most 
easily tolerant in respect of religious innovations. His was an age 
of simple faith, religious and political, of strong measures and stern 
punishments. When on March 1, 1546, the most prominent and 
popular of the reformers, George Wishart, was executed under his 
auspices—a man not only eloquent and earnest, but pious and wise— 
a pretext was found for compassing the death of the statesman who 
was the mainstay of the Catholic faith in Scotland, and who had 
so successfully thwarted the designs of that ungentle and not wholly 
disinterested Protestant evangelist, Henry of England. On May 29 
a party of young Protestant nobles, led by Norman Leslie of Rothes, 
surprised Beaton in his castle of St. Andrews, stabbed him to death, 
and hung his body over his castle wall “‘by the tane arm and the 
tane foot.” His death was the death-wound of the Catholic cause 
in Scotland. 

It may now be pronounced, without fear of contradiction, that the assassination 
of Beaton was no sudden event, arising simply out of indignation for the fate of 
Wishart, but an act of long-projected murder, encouraged, if not originated, by 
the English monarch, and, so far as the principal conspirators were concerned, 
committed from private and mercenary considerations. ' 

The peace of June 1546 followed. Seven months later, in 
January 1547, died the last English sovereign who openly with sword 
and cannon set himself to master Scotland. He died, as his great 
predecessor Edward Plantagenet had died, implacable towards the 
nation whose dauntless spirit had defied his brutal might, urging the 
continuance of war @ oufrance upon his successor. This was the 
ferocious Hertford, who as Duke of Somerset assumed the govern- 
ment of England in the name of his nine-year-old nephew, now 
King Edward VI. The marriage treaty was still uncancelled. The 
Scots must be compelled at the sword’s point to submit to the yoke 
of England in the guise of a marriage ring. 

The murderers of Beaton, subsidised by King Henry, had forti- 
fied themselves in his strong castle of St. Andrews, where they were 


Tytler, vol. v. p. 430. 
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" joined by many zealous Protestants, among whom was the famous 


John Knox. But all the rest of the nation had become united at 
last in one common bond of intense hatred of England and the 
English marriage. The brave and loyal Earl of Huntly was appointed 
chancellor in the room of Beaton. Arran formally renounced on 
behalf of his son all pretensions to the hand of the infant queen. 
All disloyal “ bands” were annulled—those that bound the nobles 
to Arran’s scheme, and those that bound their opponents to Henry’s. 
The rebel castle of St. Andrews was besieged by the Regent’s troops, 
and held out month after month, partly by means of its vast strength 
and abundant provisions, partly by means of trickery and counter- 
trickery between besiegers and besieged, supported considerably by 
English sympathy. 

Somerset was resolved on glorifying his protectorate by adding 
Scotland to the English dominions, and treated at once with Norman 
Leslie and his fellow-conspirators in the beleaguered fortress. 
Though the peace signed between England and France included 
Scotland, Somerset insisted upon treating the Scots as rebels, who 
had violated their part of the compact by refusing to carry out the 
marriage treaty. Again the Borders were ravaged, the French being 
haughtily requested to hold aloof from interference. France, how- 
ever, refused to hear of pretensions to a suzerainty that had lain two 
centuries in abeyance, and sent a fleet to Scotland. The Lord 
Protector was just then too busy reforming the Church of England 
to answer the appeal for help from St. Andrews, which, weakened 
by famine and pestilence, surrendered to the French fleet after a six 
weeks’ siege. ‘The castle, accursed as the scene of a legate’s murder, 
was razed to the ground. This unexpected reverse fell heavily on 
the Scottish Protestants, who blamed Somerset’s faithless indifference 
for their misfortune. ‘Thus he lost their confidence and affection, 
and knew that the last hope was gone of a peaceable settlement of 
the marriage treaty. Nothing remained but force, and he resolved 
on such a mighty invasion as had not been attempted before. 

His first idea was to transport his army by sea, but, mindful of 
grim possibilities of havoc on march, he elected to send it by land 
direct to Edinburgh. Froude declares, and perhaps believed, that 
Somerset was artlessly innocent of all schemes of annexation ; that 
he meant nothing worse than the punishment and humiliation of a 
perfidious nation, by doing as much mischief as he could in three 
weeks ora month. His troops were victualled for twenty-eight days, 
the fleet of thirty-four ships of war and thirty transports accompany- 
ing the march with baggage and provisions : the latter, according to 
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éxtant records, being quite uncommonly abundant. The land force 
numbered 14,200 men, according to Tytler—Scott says 18,000. 
Lord Grey of Milton commanded the cavalry ; the vanguard was led 
by the Earl of Warwick, the rear by Lord Dacres of the North, the 
centre by the Lord Protector. Beaton was gone, the Regent was 
hardly worth reckoning. Surely he had only to go in and win. 

But once more, for the last time in his glorious history, the 
unicorn rose in his wrath and shook the whole island with his 
neigh of defiance. Protestants rushed to the field, side by side 
with priests. The nation was in danger of slavery: what were 
theological disputes now to divide blood-brethren whose one 
strength must be inunion? The fiery cross flew over mountain and 
moor, and gathered Highlanders and Lowlanders, Hamilton and 
Douglas, prelate and preacher, Irish archers and kernes from the far 
isles, to the banner of the afflicted Catholic Church, which accom- 
panied the lion rampant to the last death-grapple with the “auld 
enemy.” 

Somerset reached Berwick at the end of August, and, like Rab- 
shakeh of old, sent a blustering message of command and threat to 
the Scottish lords encamped with their army at Musselburgh, 36,000 
strong, protesting that he had come, not to rob Scotland of her 
independence, but to insist upon fulfilment of her obligations. 

He waited two more days, until Sunday, which was his lucky 
day, as Tuesday was to St. Thomas a Becket, and Wednesday to 
Caroline of Anspach. So on Sunday, September 4th, he crossed the 
Tweed and went on his devastating way. On the 7th he passed 
Dunbar, so famous in Edward’s old wars of aggression, and on the 
following day came in sight of the enemy on the links of Mussel- 
burgh. He halted at Prestonpans, to become so famous two cen- 
turies later in the story of Scotland’s last armed struggle for the right. 

The Scottish army lay by Pinkie Cleugh, on the long ridge that 
rises from the sea, on whose slopes Prince Charlie was to sleep, pil- 
lowed on pease-straw. From that strong position next morning 
their cavalry came forth under Lord Home to attack the English 
vanguard. Regardless of Somerset’s orders to the contrary, Lord 
Gray charged them, and after three hours’ conflict the lightly armed 
and poorly mounted Scots were compelled to fly before the heavily- 
armed English horse. The victory was small, but savage out of all 
proportion to the numbers engaged ; 1,300 dead were left on the 
ground, quarter being refused on both sides. Lord Home was 
wounded, his son taken prisoner, and the Scottish cavalry all but 
annihilated. 
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Somerset, aflush with triumph, set forth to view the enemy’s posi- 
tion. Thisseemed well-nigh impregnable. The great Scottish army 
lay between the sea on the left anda deep impassable marsh on their 
right—the very situation so prudently chosen in time to come by 
Sir John Cope. They were protected on the east by the river Esk and 
its precipitous banks, beyond which lay the English host. The Esk 
was spanned by Musselburgh bridge, on which the Scottish cannon 
were posted ; over the bridge ran a road thirty feet wide, between 
turf hedges. The one chance presented to the enemy was in the 
hill of Inveresk, which partially commanded the camp. Here 
English cannon must be set to sweep them from their entrenchment 
into the sea. 

Then came forth from the Scottish ranks a herald with tabard 
and trumpet, proclaiming the Regent’s desire to save bloodshed, 
and promising the invaders a safe return to England upon honour- 
able conditions, stipulating only for exchange of prisoners. As an 
alternative the Earl of Huntly offered to meet the Lord Protector 
in hand-to-hand conflict, twenty to twenty, ten to ten, or man to man, 
so that time and life might be spared. Somerset replied that, though 
his mission to the North had been all for peace and justice, and the 
weal of both countries, the Regent had refused his too generous 
conditions, and only the ordeal of battle could now decide the cause. 
He rebuked the presumption of Huntly, who had thought to measure 
swords with the guardian of a king and protector of his realm. 
Here the Earl of Warwick cried that he would accept the challenge, 
and give the herald a hundred marks if he brought back his chief's 
consent. But Somerset, athirst for carnage, would not admit 
Huntly to equality with Warwick, and dismissed the herald and his 
trumpeter, with impatient demand that he should be kept waiting no 
longer, but be met in fair field. 

One more effort was made at settling the quarrel by diplomacy. 
Somerset, after taking counsel with his officers, sent a letter to the 
Regent, offering to withdraw in peace if the Scots would undertake 
to keep their young queen in her own country, beyond the sphere of 
French influence, until she should be old enough to take upon 
herself the fulfilment of the marriage treaty. But the Scottish leaders, 
who knew their Somerset, saw in this proposal only the Lord Pro- 
tector’s fear of their overwhelming force of numbers, and refused to 
entertain it. The quarrel must be fought out. 

In the early morning of September 10, 1547, Somerset com- 
menced hostilities by taking up position with his artillery on the hill 
of Inveresk. This movement was perceived by the Scots, who 
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imagined the enemy to be in retreat towards the fleet. In spite of 
the urgent entreaties of his experienced officers, the fatally infatuated 
Arran gave up his strong position, and ordered the army to cross the 
river, that he might throw himself between the English and their 
ships. Angus knew better, and refused to follow, until commanded 
under pain of high treason. He led the van through the Esk waters, 
followed presently by Arran and Huntly and their men, 10,000 
in all; while Somerset looked on with amazement and glee. Let the 
tale of terror be told by those who saw: how the English horse 
charged the Scottish pikemen in front, and were thrown off by that 
impenetrable wall of steel ; how the triumph of that success lost the 
Lowlanders their heads, and by their disorderly rush forward to 
meet the fire of Somerset’s Italian musketeers broke in victory the 
line no assault could have broken—that serried rank of pikes, the 
brunt of which were as easy to encounter as for a bare finger to 
pierce the skin of an angry hedgehog. In vain two hundred English 
horses almost instantly were made riderless ; in vain many valiant 
officers fell, leaving the staff of the English standard behind them, 
though they managed to save the colours. Had Angus been loyally 
followed, that day’s story had been told far otherwise. Warwick 
was quick to take advantage of the ground lost by the Scots, 
He rallied his men, and charged the Scottish infantry with his 
splendid Spanish carabineers. Hackbuters and archers followed up, 
and the artillery was made to bear upon Angus, who fell back. 
At the sight of this retrograde movement panic seized the ill- 
trained, undisciplined reserves of Lowlanders. They threw away 
their weapons and fled. Arran shouted “ Treason !” but the English, 
panting to avenge Ancram Muir, charged on. It was more of a 
massacre than a battle. The Highlanders alone retreated in some 
sort of order. The ground was strewn with swords, pikes, and 
lances, “ thick as rushes in a chamber,” with the bodies of the slain 
for five miles round. No quarter was given, save in such cases 
where there was a chance of costly ransom. Four thousand priests 
were killed, fifteen hundred prisoners taken, amongst whom was the 
Earl of Huntly. It was atremendous defeat. The English shout of 
triumph rang to Edinburgh Castle. They took their victory like 
wolves or savages drunk for blood. A party of Scots in a small fort 
spiked their guns and hid, but were found and massacred, and the 
place set on fire. 

The blow struck reached as far as France, though the French 
ambassador, De Selve, tried to belittle it, writing to his master from 
London, September 17th, 1547 :— 
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Sire,—Master Paget is come to inform me that a week to-day there took place 
in Scotland an encounter between the Scottish and English, The former num- 
bered 9,000 foot and 4,000 horse; the English 4,000 foot and 6,000 horse ; 
who were attacked first by the said Scottish, who in fine have been defeated, as 
he tells me, to the number of 15,000 men, the greater part killed. . . . That of 
the English not more than 400 were killed, the said Scots having lost their artillery 
and the baggage they had withthem. That certain news thereof has come to-day 
by a gentleman who was present at the defeat, who commissioned the said Paget 
to report the matter to me in greater detail and privacy when he should see me. 
But if he tells his story in this fashion, Sire, I have made up my mind to answer 
that 15,000 Scottish were too many to be killed by the English out of a total of 
13,000. You see, Sire, how the said Paget has informed me. As for me, I have 
taken the trouble to hear something of it elsewhere, and have found that the said 
gentleman who is come admits there were English kilied to the number of 2,000 or 
3,000, the best and most experienced soldiers of the English army. The greater 
number of those who were killed were from the garrisons beyond the sea. He 
says that the Earl of Huntly has been taken among them, who was in command 
of that troop of defeated Scots. The chief praise of the defeat belongs to the 
Earl of Warwick, by whom is said to have been taken the artillery of the said 
Scots, who had the better, it is said, except for that mishap, and had begun by 
driving back the English, and even their cavalry ; the Scottish cavalry dismount- 
ing to fight upon their feet, as is said to be their custom. 

He also says, Sire, that at sea the said Scots have been compelled to retire 
with their ships from before the English army, by whom has been taken two 
Scottish ships, with the loss of an English ship sent to the bottom by the said 
Scots. There was a rumour here yesterday and the day before that the Regent of 
Scotland is taken, but there is nothing in it, and no prisoner of distinction is 
spoken of except the said Lord Huntly. It is certainly true that some say Lord 
Home and his eldest son were killed. . . . . . A thousand rumours are afloat. 
Some say the city of Edinburgh is besieged, others that the army is already before 
Stirling Castle, and others that the Queen and the Earl of Argyll have fled with 
the little queen far into the Highlands, and that they will pursue them thither, 
and that the Protector will not return until he has captured them. However it 
may be, it does not seem to me that there is much triumph or public rejoicing over 
this victory. And, for my part, I cannot think it can have been won except with 
great loss ; and that the army of Scotland, numbering, they say, altogether 40,000 
men, the remainder who were not present at this defeat, will not plan and 
attempt something. Which is all, Sire, that I can tell you for the present, unless 
it is true that 6,000 men are being levied in this country, said to be for Scotland ; 
but I do not believe it, unless it is true that they have lost more men than they 
admit. 

London, September 22. Sire,—There is not at this moment any other 
news except that last Tuesday there was a public procession here, according to 
the new fashion of this country [alluding to the religious revolution accom- 
plished at the accession of Edward VI.], and feux de joie all over the city, on 
account of the victory said to have been gained in Scotland, which the preacher 
at the public sermon which took place in the great church of this city exalted 
highly, saying that there had been 15,000 Scots killed and 2,000 taken, with the 
loss of about a hundred English ; asserting, so that his declaration might be 
believed, that he was in the pulpit of Moses, which was the pulpit of truth, 
where he would rather die than lie, All the same, Sire, there are mary people 
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who think all this fine farce is pnly played by the great to please the poor by a 
little good cheer at their expense, seeing that already news of a contrary nature 
is going about. And, for my part, Sire, I shall be of this opinion until I have 
good evidence to the contrary, for, to tell the truth, I cannot but see, by careful 
scrutiny of the countenances of the leaders, that they have not won a great victory 
as cheaply as they said ; added to this, new ievies to the number of 5,000 or 
6,000, as I have been told lately, and now 10,000, are spoken of. These are 
poor commentaries on good news. ..... It is said here that the English army 
was marshalled in three divisions, and the Scottish army likewise, and thus only 
one of the divisions having been engaged, the two others remain entire ; and at 
the same time they boast of having gained a complete victory and of being masters 
of Scotland. Besides this, it has been told me that the English arquebusiers for 
the most part held back from the engagement, and a great number of the finest 
of their cavalry, and that the English and Scottish were so much mixed together 
that the artillery was useless, and that had it not been for the Protector, whom 
some say was wounded, the English would have fled. These things are said 
even by those who praise and magnify the victory: if which things, Sire, are 
true, it seems to me impossible, speaking as one skilled in arr.s, that there has 
not been a heavy loss on that side. For the rest, Sire, some say it is true that 
the little queen has been carried to the Highlands, which, if it is true, is some- 
thing to cast down the hearts of the English, and show them that the Scots are 
resolved to defend themselves. 


London, September 27. Sire,—Seeing that none of those whom I sent to 
Scotland on your service have returned, I cannot believe but that they have been 
arrested somewhere by the English, and if so, it is probable that their affairs are 
not going so prosperously as they pretend. In fact, Sire, I have been secretly 
warned that the division of the English army before Edinburgh is really hemmed 
in by the Scots to landward, so that from that side neither provisions nor news can 
pass to the said English. It is probable that the other part of the said army is at 
Leith, and can give assistance to the rest, and furnish provisions, but only by 
water, and I am assured that the said English declare they can have news from 
Scotland only by sea, by way of Leith. And, from what I hear, there have been 
already three great battles between the said Scots and English, in all of which 
the English boast of having had the better. . .. In short, Sire, this Scottish 
campaign costs them dear. ....- 


Later the ambassador gives the French king the story of the 
captive Earl of Huntly :— 

London, October 18. Sire,—Since the departure of M. de Gordes there is 
arrived in this town the Scottish Earl of Huntly, taken by the English in this last 
battle : who has not been placed in the Tower, nor in any other prison, but, on 
the contrary, is treated and favoured as graciously and kindly as possible, having 
liberty to come and go wherever it seems good to him, always accompanied by an 
English knight, whose prisoner he is. I have caused a Scotchman, Master John 
Hay, to speak to him, to learn his news, who was formerly ambassador to the late 
king your father, and was taken in the ship Scottish Zion, and since has not 
stirred from here, having always, at my request, been granted liberty to go about 
this town. He put himself at 500 crowns ransom, which on his behalf I have 
guaranteed he shall pay before leaving here. Therefore he goes and comes with- 
out any guard. And because, Sire, I had heard that last Sunday the said Earl of 
Huntly had been summoned to the king’s court, I have greatly wished to find 
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out what he did there, by means of the said Hay, who has come to me to-day 
with the account. He informs me, Sire, that he had been to visit the said Lord 
Huntly at supper, when he met the Lord William, brother of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the Lord Thomas, son of the said duke, and other lords of this realm, making 
good cheer together, and that after Lord Huntly talked with him apart for a long 
time, relating to him the history of that battle and of his capture. He lays the 
blame of that mischance upon the Governor, who had been of opinion that they 
should attack the English ; that he himself had not been at all of that opinion, 
but rather that they should keep within the fort and temporise a while ; and that 
if they had done this, and he had been trusted, the Scotch would infallibly have 
had the victory in their hands. But the said Governor had not chosen to 
believe him, and had taunted him with cowardice—an accusation whose falseness 
he thoroughly proved. He was taken prisoner there with many others, while 
nearly 4,000 gentlemen were killed, and about 2,000 common soldiers and 
fighting men, numbering in all nearly 6,000 slain of the flower of the Scottish 
army, which he declares did not amount to more than 22,000 or 23,000. 

After this, Sire, he was informed of several proposals made to him on 
behalf of the Lord Protector on the same day, Sunday last, when he was at 
Court. These were in substance, Sire, as far as I can understand, strong and 
specious arguments for enlisting his faithful service in the cause of this King, 
to do what he could in furtherance of the marriage of the same prince with 
the Queen of Scots. .... ° 

De Selve also gives at length the account of John Ribauld, also 
returned from the Scottish campaign. After confirmatory report of 
the killed and wounded, he says that— 

The said defeat had been by incredible misfortune ....... no man 
living could give good reason how it came about. He himself had never 
seen finer men, better armed, better doing their duty than the Scots at the 
beginning .... .. that for the full space of an hour victory was in the 
hands of the Scots. There was not an English horseman who did not fly 
before them. . . . The English need not praise themselves .. . for he had 


never seen men do their duty worse ; even the cavalry . . . fled in the most 


cowardly way . . . until they saw the Scots take fright and fly themselves. 


He goes on to say that, as so often happened, the Scottish 
soldiers and their horses were exhausted by hunger, and blames them 
severely, as all others do—first, for the fatal mistake they made by 
charging uphill, and then for their panic-urged flight. 

So needlessly and completely was the battle of Pinkie lost ; yet, 
strange to say, it was as fruitless of result as all other victories 
England had gained in that long struggle for independence. The 
marriage that had caused so much bloodshed was further off than ever. 
Smarting from defeat, the Scots turned with the more passionate 
affection to France ; and to bind themselves still more closely to that 
faithful friend, they consented to give their little queen in marriage to 
the Dauphin. In the teeth of English force and strategy they sent the 
royal child across the seas, escorted by a French fleet. The duke- 
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dom of Chatelherault was conferred by the French king upon 
Arran, who resigned the regency in favour of the queen-mother, 
Mary of Guise, the bitterest enemy of the Reformation, the closest 
link with France. Tudor schemes had failed in spite of brutal force, 
cruelty, cunning, and success in the field. Scotland was free ; bound 
only by chains of friendship to England’s mightiest foe—free till the 
son of that baby-queen 


Should rule all Britain to the sea. 


ALISON BUCKLER. 
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NIGHT SCENES IN CHINATOWN, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


F there be one characteristic more strongly developed in the 
Chinaman than another—more prominent even than his rapa- 
city—it is his exclusiveness. No matter in what part of the globe it 
be, wherever the wandering Celestials manage, in any numbers, to 
secure a firm foothold, so surely do they raise up for themselves, 
within certain prescribed limits, a miniature China exclusively sacred 
to themselves. From this area all personages owning and acknow- 
ledging allegiance to any power other than the ruler of the “‘ Flowery 
Land ” are rigidly excluded. It could hardly be expected, therefore, 
that San Francisco, the Metropolis of the Pacific Coast and the 
El Dorado of the Asiatic, should be exempt from this characteristic 
of “the Plague,” as Chinese immigration is euphemistically called in 
the Western States of America ; for there, despite the most stringent 
efforts at repression, the epidemic continues to make ever-increasing 
headway. 

Many places there are in this miniature China of San Francisco, 
it is said, to which no European has ever been admitted, or, it 
admitted, he has never survived to return to the world with the 
story of the scenes and inhuman sights which rumour accredits to 
these underground dens. But there are certain parts which, at his 
own risk, the white man is free to traverse, though in no case is it 
prudent to visit even these without the escort of a properly armed 
police officer well known on the Chinatown beat. The reason of 
this immunity enjoyed by certain police officials in the Chinese 
Quarter is not far to seek, for it is an open secret that after an officer 
has been for a few years on a Chinatown beat he is in a position to 
retire on a comfortable independence, and it is considered no dis- 
grace that a man receiving the dollars of the State for the express. 
purpose of aiding in the suppression of vice and the enforcement of 
sanitary laws should be the man openly entrusted with the duty of 
exhibiting to the stranger the very worst vices and passions which it 
is possible to conceive in full and unhindered play. 
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For the seeker after the unusual, night—and the darker the 
better—is undoubtedly the best time to inspect a “ Celestial ” Quarter. 
The night chosen for my visit to the Chinatown of San Francisco was 
an ideal one for the purpose, the darkness being almost Stygian 
when, at eight o’clock, our small party, headed by a trusted police- 
officer, set out on its tour of exploration. 

Taking the car as far as practicable on our way, we alighted, and, 
passing by way of a short street exclusively devoted to the habitations 
of Western “marchandeuses d’amour ”—who drove their trade in 
the most open raanner, and clad in the lightest of garbs, although they 
are strictly confined by the authorities to their houses—we found 
ourselves within the Chinese boundary and in the principal thorough- 
fare of the Quarter. Dupont Street was by this time a blaze of 
colour from the myriads of paper lanterns of every conceivable shape, 
size, and hue with which it was illuminated. Now, indeed, we began 
to feel ourselves in a foreign land. All trace of the presence of the 
white man appeared to be lost, and the Mongol, in the monotony of 
his blue breeches gathered tight round the ankles, black smock, 
yellow parchment-like skin, almond eyes, shaven forehead, and long 
black pigtail, held undisputed sway. Here they congregated from 
floor to ceiling, and no great stretch of imagination was required to 
fancy oneself in Pekin or Canton. An interminable parrot-like 
chatter arose from all sides, and the same stony, unemotional gaze 
met our eyes wherever we looked. Pendent to the eaves of the 
houses hung gaudy signs in the vernacular, and on the lintels and 
door-posts were displayed similar scrolls of red paper and black 
hieroglyphics, whilst everywhere there was that unmistakable sheen 
of Oriental tawdriness which irresistibly strikes the Western eye when 
viewing an Eastern scene for the first time. Here and there a trader 
more enterprising than his neighbours had added his name of Shun 
Wo, Hang Ki, or Hop Wik, in Roman characters, to his signboard, 
but this was the extremest concession which could be made to 
Western civilisation. 

After visiting some of the principal stores, jewellers’ shops, dealers 
in fancy goods, &c., and watching barbers dress the pigtails of various 
of the Faithful (all the shops hung round with the eternal red scrolls 
and black characters), we were conducted by our guide toa mammoth 
restaurant, and attracted by the confused babel of noise proceeding 
from an upper room, we made our way thither, but all the time 
keeping carefully in touch with our leader. Here we found our- 
selves in a large square room, in the midst of a mixed crowd of 
Chinese men and women, all chattering and shouting at one and the 
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same time, and busily engaged on their evening meal. The majority 
were seated round a table, in the centre of which stood a huge bowl. 
Chop-sticks were being dipped into and withdrawn from this 
receptacle from all corners with rare despatch, each trying to get in 
twice to his neighbour’s once, as though a recognised rivalry existed 
in this respect. The chop-sticks were used with marvellous dexterity, 
but the system was not one which commended itself to the eyes of 
the “untutored Barbarian.” In another room some were discussing 
with evident relish a brew of exceptionally strong tea, whilst in a 
third several lay about in listless nonchalance enjoying their favourite 
drug. We walked about quite unchallenged, and apparently quite un- 
remarked, without arousing the slightest expression of curiosity or con- 
cern, as though our presence there was nobody’s business but our own. 

From material to spiritual was an apt transition, and so our next 
halt was made at the principal Joss-house of the Quarter, where the 
ritual was duly explained for our benefit by an English-speaking 
attendant. The first image to which our attention was directed was 
pointed out as “ Rich man god.” ‘Got gold in hand,” carefully 
explained the attendant, and on a closer inspection we observed that 
there really was some gilded stuff in the right hand of this hideously 
ugly incarnation of greed, which still retained remnants of former 
grandeur in the way of elaborate decoration. One of the party, not 
in a very reverent frame of mind, asked: “Will rich man go to 
hell?” “Ohno!” replied the priestly hanger-on, as though the very 
idea were preposterous ; “no rich man go tohell. Him have plenty 


money!” We went onto the next image. “Him good debbel,” 
explained the man of Faith, but why he should be a good one we 
were unable to ascertain. ‘‘School-teacher man” came next, and 


beside him was “ Medicine-man.” Before this latter stood a jar 
containing sticks of various lengths. Every stick was numbered, and 
when a Chinaman is sick he speeds to the feet of this image, pays a 
certain sum, and draws a stick from the jar. With this he proceeds 
to a certain man who mixes drugs, by whom he is furnished with 
a mixture, according to the number on his stick, with the result that, 
according to our informant, “ he is nebber sick no more !” Probably 
for the good reason that he is dead. 

The Chinese are evidently deeply impressed with the value of 
education, but more especially it seemed to us in the case of 
women, for the place of honour was accorded to three images 
of females, those on each flank being provided with crowns. These 
were described to us as “ All same school-teacher woman and two 
queens. School-teacher woman got small feet, all same good woman ; 
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woman got small feet, all same good woman ; woman hab big feet, all 
same bad woman!” Our sceptical friend, still exercised about the 
future state, inquired : “ Will a woman with big feet go to hell?” 
“Oh yes,” was the emphatic reply, “ woman hab big feet, bad woman, 
all same go to hell!” Which we decided was a curious way of 
measuring one’s virtues, and, if correct, was rather a bad look-out for 
many of our sisters in more civilised lands. And so we went through 
the catalogue of the deities, with their powers and virtues, before 
all of whom incense and small oil-lamps were kept continually 
burning night and day. Our attention was particularly attracted by 
three very small saucers also carefully placed before each image, and 
these the attendant, in reply to our inquiries, informed us were—with 
a keen eye to material wants—religiously filled each evening with 
whisky for the refreshment of the god. ‘‘Come here eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning,” he said, “ whisky all gone. Spirit come down, 
drink it up!” This was rather a large order on our credulity, but, 
after much time lost in cross-questioning, the only admission we 
could get from the man was that he was not gwé/e sure that it was the 
spirit that did the drinking. Before quitting the Joss-house we were 
shown a superb piece of native carving, some twenty feet long by 
five feet high, all done in one piece, and said to represent all the 
battles ever fought—more probably ever won—by the Chinese. This 
piece of work, we were credibly informed, cost 40,000 dollars, and 
was brought all the way from the Flowery Kingdom itself, with a 
special blessing. 

We were not sorry to get once more into the open air, for the smell 
of incense pervading the temple was very sickening ; but the end of 
overpowering odours was not yet. Through some narrow and dirty 
back streets we were now carefully piloted, and our eyes opened to 
some of the ways and customs of Chinese low life, sights which would 
hardly bear repetition here. On one occasion we stopped at the 
head of some rickety old wooden stairs, and the officer said: “Now, 
if you would really wish to see how some of the lower class of the 
Chinese live, this is not a bad place for the purpose. Go down that 
stair, push open the door at the foot, and walk right in. You will be 
quite safe, and I’ll wait here till you come back, for the place has no 
attractions forme. Jy curiosity was satisfied long ago, and the smell 
is not pleasant.” Cautiously feeling our way we proceeded as directed, 
and pushing open the door, without meeting with any opposition, we 
found ourselves in a small square, low-roofed room, in which we were 
just able to stand upright. With the exception ofa stove in one corner, 
the place was quite destitute of furniture. A piece of tough straw 
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matting was stretched horizontally across the room, midway between 
the ceiling and the floor, thus dividing the apartment into two com- 
partments. The matting also answered the purpose of a bed, for at 
one end crouched a man, whilst a woman sat in the centre, and a 
wretched little cur grovelled between them. The odour which met 
us as we stepped inside could almost have been felt, and how 
any human being could exist in the loathsome squalor of that 
cellar was a marvel to us. ‘ Who lives here?” we asked after a 
general survey. “Me, wife, and little dog!” replied theman. The 
woman now began to mumble something which we could not under- 
stand, for both were evidently under the influence of opium, and 
apparently just recovering from its effects. But we did not wait to 
make many inquiries, and congratulated the detective on his good 
sense, when we once more joined him in the open. 

From here we went by way of some narrow, dark, and evil- 
smelling entries—past numerous closed doors, in the centre panels 
of which were narrow slits, through which came cautious hisses 
to attract our attention—to a mammoth lodging-house, where, 
by some means or another, some thousands of Chinese 
were nightly stowed away. The bulk of the clients of the house 
had already retired to rest, packed like sardines in a box, side 
by side and tier over tier, one a few inches above another, from 
cellar to skylight ; in fact, we had to pick our way very carefully and 
stoop considerably in our tour of inspection for fear of knocking 
against or walking over some of the lodgers as they slept. The beds 
were each some twelve inches apart, and were composed of a simple 
piece of straw matting or canvas stretched over poles. The building 
itself formed four sides of a square, and in the centre was a court- 
yard. In this yard, in spite of all sanitary laws, all the offal and 
refuse collected in and about the establishment was deposited, so 
that the very potent “ Celestial” odour, offal and opium combined, 
caused us to cut our visit to this establishment as short as possible. 

And now we stopped at one of the “superior” opium dens. In 
a large cellar-room, without the slightest attempt at any sort of 
ventilation, a number of Chinamen lay stretched in various attitudes 
in the several stages of somnolence produced by this drug. Some 
were already sound asleep ; some, just going off, gazed on us with lack- 
lustre eyes ; others were rapidly drifting into the land of dreams ; 
whilst others were still in the first stages. The arrangements for the 
reception of the victim were sufficiently luxurious, but when once he 
had succumbed to the baneful influence of the drug he was appa- 
rently treated with but scant courtesy. When the smoker—we saw 
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no women smokers—first enters the den for the purpose of indulging 
his pet vice, he quietly stretches himself on a slanting hammock- 
couch, his head resting on a small square and fairly hard pillow. 
On a low table beside this lounge stands a small round table, on 
which are placed an oil-lamp in miniature, a pipe, and a small 
quantity of opium in an ivory receptacle resembling a thimble-box, 
along with the necessary implements for the manipulation of the 
drug. About thirteen pipes full are necessary to reduce an old and 
experienced hand to a state of coma, but five would be ample to 
settle the account of a novice. As we entered a smoker was just 
commencing operations. Quietly composing himself in a comfort- 
able posture on one of several couches, he drew his table beside 
him, and, after trimming his lamp, took up the long wooden pipe 
provided by the establishment and carefully examined it. The head, 
or bowl, consisted of a small square piece of hard material, in the 
centre of which a very small hole was drilled for the reception of the 
drug. Then, taking up a long needle-like piece of steel, the smoker 
inserted it in the ivory box and drew therefrom a small quantity of 
prepared opium, bearing a remarkably close resemblance to very 
thick molasses. He now held this over the flame of the lamp—for 
the drug must be dried before it can be inhaled—carefully twisting 
and turning it about until the heat had frizzled it up. All this time 
he had been apparently quite oblivious of our presence, but now, 
carelessly turning round, he handed his preparation up to us to 
smell. To our unaccustomed nerves the heavy odour—more potent 
than sweet—was even worse than the incense of the Joss-house. 
The preparatory process had taken almost four minutes. The dried 
substance the smoker, by means of the steel probe, deposited in the 
hole in the pipe-head, and the smoke commenced. The pipe-stem 
was placed to the man’s lips, and the head was held close over the 
flame of the lamp. Almost immediately a low gurgling sound was 
heard, and continued for the space of one minute ; one tremendously 
long inhalation, with the exhalation of a perfect cloud of smoke 
through the nostrils, and the pipe was finished. 

After watching this performance for a short time we began our- 
selves to feel the effects of the opium-laden atmosphere, and 
although we were much pressed to try a pipe ourselves, we unani- 
mously declined, deterred as much, I think, by the fear of our sur- 
roundings as by the sight of the white, sickly faces and glassy eyes 
of the smokers around us, forcibly telling their own tales of the pros- 
trating effects of the fatal drug on both system and intellect. Two 
sides of the den were lined with deep wooden shelves, each but a 
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few inches above the other, and as soon as the smoker became 
thoroughly insensible he was roughly lifted by the attendants and 
thrust into one of these cavities. Each sleeper was pushed close up 
against his neighbour, and the most was made of every available 
inch of space. From these shelves rose a regular cadence of 
heavy breathing, like the sough of the wind amidst the trees of the 
forest ; but we were unable to satisfy ourselves how the sleepers 
managed to extricate themselves from their positions when they 
regained consciousness, for those farthest back must naturally awake 
the first. The sickening odour of the place, which was gradually 
gaining on us, prevented us, however, from making too close an 
inquiry into insignificant details. 

One of the most interesting places visited during, the progress of 
our tour of the Quarter was the native theatre. Naturally fond of 
high-sounding titles, the Chinese imagination is drawn on to its 
fullest extent when called upon to christen the places devoted to its 
amusement. Such prosaic names as “ Drury Lane,” “ Strand,” or 
“* Haymarket,” would be treated with the contempt they deserve by 
Oriental minds. Here we have instead “‘ The Newest Phoenix,” or 
“The Ascending Luminous Dragon,” and such-like—names to 
conjure with. 

In the Chinese Quarter of San Francisco the theatres are situated 
principally on the north and south sides of Jackson Street, between 
Kearny and Dupont Streets, and form one of the most curious sights 
of a curious city. 

We entered the building assigned to “The Ascending Luminous 
Dragon” by a small side door, and proceeding for some distance 
along a very narrow whitewashed passage, and down a flight of steep 
and narrow wooden steps, we arrived at the kitchen of the establish- 
ment, where “Celestial” cooks were busily employed preparing 
savoury (?) dishes for the performing company. Our place, however, 
was not there, so on we went, up two more flights of equally steep, 
dark, and uninviting stairs. Through a door at the top we walked 
unceremoniously into the “holy of holies,” otherwise the “green 
room.” Here the actors were in various stages of personal adorn- 
ment, some applying cosmetics, others dressing, whilst many more, 
smoking and chattering, were rehearsing their particular parts, which, 
to our untutored eyes, seemed to be composed of the most absurd 
and extravagant antics. Here and there were scattered small tables, 
around and upon which those of the performers whose parts were 
over listlessly reclined. Habiliments and garments of wonderful cut 
hung around the walls, and were scattered about the floor and tables 
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in reckless profusion, whilst huge chests containing “ property” were 
deposited at intervals around the room. From here was the direct 
approach on to the stage. 

The artistes were exclusively Chinese, and, despite the deceptive 
make-up, all men. No woman is allowed on the stage of a Chinese 
theatre in any capacity whatever. Strange as it may sound, the 
omission is, however, hardly noticeable, for the get-up of the men 
impersonating female characters is so perfect that it is with difficulty 
one can really be convinced that the unalterable law on the subject 
has not been infringed. Nevertheless, in its stern rigidity it is as 
unalterable as a law of the Medes and Persians. 

The plays themselves are purely Oriental, and at times appear 
more than ludicrous to the uninitiated observer. Beyond a few 
pendent scrolls, on which, in the vernacular, are quotations from the 
classics of Mencius and Confucius, no scenery is affected ; whilst the 
entire theatre is void of ornamentation or decoration of the simplest 
kind. No saving of a play there owing to the external effects pro- 
duced by scene-painter or metteur-en-scéne. No mechanical scene- 
shifting, no “ fly” secrets, but everything done in the full view of the 
audience. The house is divided into a pit and two galleries. On 
the occasion of our visit the former was packed with male spectators 
only, and all standing. Up to the very footlights the sea of yellow 
faces came, and as, in the light of distinguished strangers, we looked 
down from the stage on this mass of upturned Celestial “ parch- 
ments,” we found the panorama stretched out before us to the full 
as interesting as the performance going on beside us. The left half 
of the first or lower gallery was appropriated solely to the women, 
whilst the right was partitioned off into boxes, in which the more 
affluent merchants of the district reclined at length, and, in the quiet 
enjoyment of a pipe or cigar, followed the performance in luxurious 
ease. The upper gallery was also partitioned off for the use of the 
men, but, excepting by the absence of the pigtail, it was often difficult 
to distinguish either by their dress or physiognomy between the sexes. 
We had the distinguished honour of being the only Europeans in the 
whole of the vast assemblage. 

We took up our stand on the left-hand side of the stage, and 
remained there during a considerable portion of the performance 
without arousing the slightest mark of either curiosity or resentment 
on the part of either artistes or spectators. 

The orchestra—heaven save the mark !—was placed on stools and 
chairs in an alcove at the rear of the stage, but the music discoursed 
was not of a nature to appeal to Western ears. The instruments 
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used were principally gongs, discordant banjoes, and bones. All 
were kept going at once without heed to either time or tune, each 
musician apparently vying with his brother as to who could produce 
the most racket and din, and their combined efforts were truly awful. 
The piece under performance was, we were told, an historical one, 
but beyond a great deal of slaughtering we were unable to grasp 
much of the plot. 

Of course there was no curtain, and if a man had the ill-luck to 
be slain, he lay on the floor for awhile, and then unconcernedly got 
up and walked away. The costumes were, however, both gorgeous 
and grotesque, and the whole performance seemed to be of 
absorbing interest to the audience, which listened with strained 
attention throughout, although indulging in no noisy manifestations 
of delight. 

Space will not allow me to deal with the underground “tri- 
pots,” or gambling-dens, with which, though out of sight, this quarter 
of San Francisco is honeycombed, but of these I hope to say some- 
thing in a future paper. I may say here, however, that as, in the 
early hours of the morning, we turned our weary steps homeward we 
came to the unanimous conclusion, after seeing the Chinaman at 
home, that his moral maxims are considerably in advance of the 
conduct and general character of the bulk of the people. The two 
dominant vices, with which all seem to be more or less deeply bitten, 
are gambling and opium-smoking, and to such an excess has this 
latter habit been carried, that another branch of trade has sprung up, 
and does a profitable -business in what is known as “ No. 2 opium.” 
This “ No. 2” is composed of the scrapings from the pipes of the 
more affluent victims after use, and is then sold to those poor 
wretches who cannot afford to buy the fresh article. This fact of 
itself proves what a strong and apparently irresistible hold the use of 
the drug acquires over its votaries. For the Oriental opium-smoker, 
however, there is always hope of reclamation, but when once the 
white man is seized with the opium-hunger he is irredeemably lost, 
and his degradation becomes infinitely more pitiful and complete 
than that of the most abject “ Celestial.” 


W. H. GLEADELL, 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


MONG the writers of the second-class in French literature of the 
seventeenth century, none holds a higher rank than the eccen- 
tric and versatile Cyrano de Bergerac. A man from whose writings 
Molitre borrowed wholesale, who furnished hints to Fontenelle, 
Voltaire, and Swift, who, at a time when the wearisome romances 
of D’Urfé and Mademoiselle de Scudéri were the delight of novel- 
readers, as they were the model of novel-writers, wrote a couple of 
stories which are as interesting reading at the present day as the latest 
novel of adventure, does not deserve to be dismissed in two lines, 
as he is in most histories of French literature. 

Moreover, Cyrano’s life, although there is no writer of this 
period about whose personal circumstances we know less, is as inte- 
resting as his work. It isan agreeable change to come across a French 
writer of the seventeenth century who was neither an alcéviste of 
the Hétel Rambouillet, nor a focte crotté of the type of Saint-Amant 
and his school. Savinien Cyrano (the de Bergerac was a distinguish- 
ing title which he assumed late in life, just as his elder brother 
signed himself Cyrano de Mauvitres), was born in Paris in 1620. 
He spent his boyhood in the provinces, where, says Le Bret, the 
friend to whose short biographical sketch of Cyrano we owe what 
little we know of him, “ the education which we had together in the 
house of a worthy country priest made us friends at a very tender 
age. ‘Thinking that our teacher had a touch of pedantry in his cha- 
racter, he believed him incapable of instructing him, and conse- 
quently took such little pains with his lessons that his father, a worthy 
old country gentleman somewhat indifferent as to the education of 
his children, suddenly took him away from the school, and, without 
considering whether his son would do better elsewhere, sent him to 
Paris, where he left him, trusting to his word of honour, till the age 
of nineteen.” 

Although Cyrano was thus early his own master, he did not 
neglect his studies, as, with Molitre for fellow-pupil, he sat at the feet 
of the learned and fantastic head of the College of Beauvais, Jean 
Grangier, whom he subsequently burlesqued in his comedy the 
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“ Pédant Joué.” However, he seems to have devoted a certain 
amount of his time to the pleasures of Paris, as we find Le Bret, in a 
letter written about this time to Cyrano’s father, excusing his friend 
for some scrape into which he had got: “ We must not be surprised 
that a young man with wit, money, good looks, and good health 
should follow his youthful inclinations rather than those natural to 
your age and ill-health.” However, the escapades to which his 
father objected were solely due to high spirits ; for Cyrano, like a 
famous contemporary of his, Voiture, was both a water-drinker and, 
unlike Voiture, “remarkable for his reserve towards the fair sex.” “‘He 
rarely,” says Le Bret, “drank wine, because of its degrading influence, 
and used to say that people ought to be as careful in taking it as in 
taking arsenic. He was equally abstemious in what he ate, believing 
that the simplest and the plainest diet was the best.” 

His father must have been rather hard to please, for no one could 
have been more studious than his son. At this time Gassendi, the 
popular philosopher of the day, was acting as tutor to Chapelle (best 
known from his popular ‘‘ Voyage en Provence,” which he wrote in 
collaboration with Bachaumont), Bernier, afterwards celebrated for 
his travels, and Molitre. Cyrano seems to have rather forced his 
company upon Gassendi and his pupils, but “they soon perceived,” 
says Niceron, “that he was not unworthy of the honour of their 
society.” He also, when studying under Gassendi, made the ac- 
quaintance of Campanella, an exile from Italy, where his philoso- 
phical and political tenets had got him into trouble. 

Shortly after this date, at the instigation of Le Bret, he joined the 
company of M. Castel de Carbon Jaloux, and straightway proceeded 
to show more of the Gascon spirit than any of the Gascons of whom 
the troop almost entirely consisted. He was nicknamed “the demon 
of valour,” and, acting up to the title, became one of the greatest 
duellists of the day. His motto throughout his life was, as he 
says in one of his letters, “ A stain on a man’s honour can only be 
washed out with blood.” The possessor of an enormous nose (to 
‘which the wonder-struck Théophile Gautier devoted two pages in 
his essay On Cyrano), he was ever ready to draw his sword on the 
slightest allusion to this prominent feature. According to an anec- 
dote in the “ Ménagiana,” “it was the cause of his killing more than 
ten people. He could not bear anyone even to look at it.” Ina 
letter written about this time to a friend, Cyrano remarks, “ I should 
have forgotten what paper is like were it not that challenges are 
written on it. You are quite wrong in calling me the first of men, 
for I protest that during the last month I have been second to every- 
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body. Your departure must have made a desert of Paris, and caused 
the grass to grow in the streets ; for wherever I go I find myself on 
a field of battle (sur Ze pré).” 

But he did not confine his energy to single combats. A friend of 
his, the poet Liniére, having lampooned some great man, learnt that a 
body of cut-throats were waiting in ambush for him. Cyrano, who 
happened to be present, no sooner heard this than he rushed forward 
(accompanied at a discreet distance by the poet), killed two of the 
would-be assassins on the spot, wounded seven, and put the rest to 
flight. In real warfare he was less fortunate. He was severely wounded 
at Mouzon in 1639, and again in the following year at the siege of 
Arras. This, and his insatiable appetite for learning, caused him 
to retire in 1641 from the army, and to devote himself entirely 
to his beloved books. How he spent his time from this date can only 
be conjectured from allusions in his writings, from which it appears 
that he travelled in Poland, Italy, and England, where he met a 
kindred spirit, Tristan L’Hermite, a poet attached to the circle 
of the Duke of Orleans, and a descendant of the character of the 
same name who plays a prominent part in “ Quentin Durward.” 

What we do know for certain, however, is that Cyrano had a 
series of violent quarrels which made him the talk of Paris. The first 
was with Scarron. When the Fronde broke out, Cyrano was fore- 
most among the lampoon-writers of the Pont Neuf, and published 
in 1649 a violent attack on Mazarin, entitled “ Le Ministre d’Etat 
Flambé.” It is amusing to note that the unfortunate Cardinal, after 
being charged with most crimes under the sun, is told, by way of a 


climax, 
La Seine et le Rhin par vos lois 
Vont aussi mal que la Tamise. 


But it was the fashion to attack Mazarin, and consequently 
Cyrano, whose chief ambition it was to be the exact opposite of the 
vulgar herd, promptly turned his coat, and indited a violent letter 
“ against the Frondeurs.” This naturally brought him into collision 
with Scarron, the chief of the poets who amused themselves (as well as 
Mazarin, who laughed at their attacks) by trying who could say the 
nastiest things about the Cardinal. But Cyrano had another grudge 
against Scarron. If there was one thing on which the former prided 
himself as a writer, it was his punning powers. Scarron apparently 
had criticised his partiality for puns, with the result that the enraged 
author published a violent letter against “ Ronscar ” (an obvious ana- 
gram of Scarron), in which he angrily remarks, “ Ronscar has actually 
arrived at this pitch of bestiality that he has banished all puns from 
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his works.” It is not to Cyrano’s credit that he then proceeds to 
attack the deformed person of his opponent as violently as the 
heroes of the “ Dunciad” attacked the equally deformed Pope. 

His second quarrel was with Dassoucy, a facetious writer of 
some eminence, with whom he had been on the best of terms, and 
whom he had christened the “‘ Emperor of Burlesque.” Why they 
quarrelled is unknown ; but Cyrano’s invective against “ Soucidas ” 
(another anagram) was even more violent than that against 
“ Ronscar.” In this instance Cyrano met his match, and Dassoucy 
took a horrible revenge. There lived at this time on the Pont 
Neuf—the rendezvous ofall the strolling players, perambulating 
dentists, compounders of orvietan and Venice treacle; in short, of 
all the charlatans of the day—a certain Italian, Jean Briocchi, the 
proprietor of a troupe of marionettes. His principal performer, 
however, was an intelligent ape, Fagotin by name. Dassoucy per- 
suaded Briocchi to dress up Fagotin in exact imitation of Cyrano, 
and, to complete the resemblance to the famous duellist, to teach 
him to wear and brandish a sword. The performance was a huge 
success, and the idlers of the Pont Neuf talked of nothing else. 
Cyrano got wind of the matter, and went off at full speed to the 
booth in which he was being burlesqued. What followed is vividly 
set forth in a curious tract entitled, “Combat de Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac avec le singe de Brioché ” :— 

At Bergerac’s appearance the motley troop there assembled burst into 
sardonic laughter. One of them seized the author’s hat and twirled it round and 
round. Another merry rascal, dealing him a fillip in the face, cried, ‘Is that 
the nose you wear every day? What a devil of a nose! Be good enough to 
stand back ; it’s in my way.” Our friend, on receiving this affront to his nose, 
braver than Don Quixote de la Mancha, whipped out his sword against twenty 
or thirty of his opponents, all of whom were armed. . . The ape, inspired with 
an apish courage, watching, sword in hand, our warrior, advanced to make a 
thrust at him. Bergerac was so excited that, taking him for one of the crowd, 
he spitted him. O unhappy Brioché! ‘*Incomparabie animal,” he cried, 
weeping like a calf, ‘‘ was it that you should be trussed like this that I taught 
you so many playful tricks? O worthy entertainer of the vulgar herd, Fagotin, 
the leading spirit of my most lucrative performances, you who were my useful 
and facetious livelihood, animal less animal than such a man as he, ape of apes, 
to what a pass have you reduced me !” 

It is sad to have to relate that Briocchi lost the action which 
he brought against Cyrano, the defendant offering, however, with 
characteristic assurance, to compensate him with an “ epitaph 
worthy of Apollo.” 

But Dassoucy’s practical joke cost him almost as dear as it 
did the unfortunate Fagotin. Cyrano vowed to have summary ven- 
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geance, and the burlesque writer actually found it necessary to fly 
from Paris without having time, as he slyly remarks, “to say good- 
bye to my friends, or even to pay my debts.” In his “ Avantures” 
(1677) he relates, with the certain amount of exaggeration to be 
expected in a burlesque artist, how, “after Cyrano’s death, as I was 
travelling one night by moonlight on my way from Paris to Turin, I 
actually threw myself into a river under the impression tat my 
own shadow was the shade of this furious soldier.” 

A third person who was unlucky enough to offend Cyrano was 
the actor Jacob Montfleury, a member of the Hétel de Bourgogne 
Company. As was usual with Cyrano, he started by inditing a violent 
letter which he entitled “against a fat man,” for Montfleury was not 
so remarkable for his acting as for his size. He begins, in his usual 
grandiloquent way: “ Fat fellow, I assure you that if blows could be 
sent by letter, you would read this with your shoulders. Do you sup- 
pose because a man could not chastise you thoroughly in twenty-four 
hours, that I am going to wait until the executioner has done his 
work on you? No, no, I myself will be your destiny. . . . Rest 
assured that you will soon receive orders from me forbidding you to 
live.” Montfleury appears to have disregarded this rather vague 
threat, and, meeting Cyrano shortly afterwards, was summarily for- 
bidden by him to appear on the stage for the space of a month. 
After this formal warning the actor cannot have been surprised 
when, while in the middle of a performance, he was interrupted 
by a furious voice from the pit: “ You scoundrel! did not I forbid 
you to act for a month?” He fled from the stage, and fcr the 
rest of the play there was no Montfleury. 

To turn from Cyrano’s enemies to his friends, Le Bret gives a 
list in his preface to Cyrano’s works of “those who loved him up to 
the date of his death, and his memory after that.” Among these 
were the poets De Prade and Linitre, the worthy Abbé Michel de 
Marolles, the Duke d’Arpajon, Rohault, a great admirer of Descartes, 
the Marshal de Gassion, and, finally, his first and best friend, Henri 
Le Bret himself. Of his friends, all who had not known him from 
his youth up were fellow-soldiers of his ; for Cyrano avoided the 
cultivated literary society of the day as sedulously as he did the less 
cultivated, but equally literary, society which, with the jovial Saint- 
Amant as the master of the ceremonies, made the cabaret their 
salon. 

In 1653 he attached himself to the Duke d’Arpajon, although he 
had previously, ‘from his great love of liberty,” rejected the advances 
of the Marshal de Gassion, who had offered to be his patron. He 
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remained, however, but a short time in the service, as the ex- 
pression then was, of the Duke d’Arpajon. As he was entering the 
Duke’s Ad¢e/ one evening, a plank fell from an upper storey upon his 
head and brought on a serious illness. The Duke, with the kindest 
intentions, advised him to leave Paris for the country. For some 
reason or other Cyrano took this for a dismissal, departed in a huff, 
and accepted the invitation of a M. Tanneguy Regnault des Bois- 
Clairs, in whose house he stayed for over a year, getting worse and 
worse, but occupying himself in revising his works with a view to 
publishing a complete edition of them. With a longing to see the 
country once more—for Cyrano, as is evident from numerous 
passages in his works, though born in Paris, was no true Parisian 
at heart—he was moved to the house of a cousin, where in Sep- 
tember 1655 he died, having in his short life of thirty-five years seen 
more of the world and fought more duels, both with the sword and 
the pen, than any of his contemporaries, not even excepting the 
swaggering Georges de Scudéri, to whom, indeed, he bears a certain 
resemblance. 

Those of his writings which have come down to us consist of a 
number of letters, two plays, a short series of “‘ Entretiens Pointus,” 
some fragments of a book on physics, a Mazarinade, and—the best 
work he did—a “ Histoire Comique, ou Voyage dans la Lune,” with 
a companion book, a “ Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires du 
Soleil.” His so-cailed “ Letters” are rather essays than letters, on 
such subjects as “‘ An Attack upon Winter,” “ A Defence of Summer,” 
“Description of a Tempest,” “On Behalf of a Red-haired Lady,” 
** The Duellist,” and “ Dreams.” The following extract, taken from 
an excellent English translation of his “ Cuvres Diverses” “by a 
Person of Honour,” published in 1658, gives a good idea of Cyrano’s 
style, and at the same time shows how keen an admirer he was of 
Nature, a trait in his character which is not to be found in many 


of his contemporaries :-— 


Sir,—I have found the Paradise of Eden, I have found the golden Age; I 
have found the perpetual spring: In fine I have found Nature in swadling 
clouts ; one laufs here with all ones heart; the Country Cow-keeper and I are 
cozengermanes, and the whole Parish makes me believe that one day with a 
little paines taking, I shall be able to teach Robin Good-fellow to whistle. O 
Good Sir, how can such a Philosopher as you, prefer the vanity, the troubles, 
and the confusions of a Court, to such a quiet Retirement? Ah, Sir, if you 
knew that a Country Gentleman is a disguised Prince, that hears the King spoke 
of but once a yeare, and knowes him not, but by some old Cousenship; and if, 
from that Court where you are your eyes were good enough to discerne here the 
fat-fellow that keeps your Pigs, on his belly lying in the Grasse, quietly snoring 
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a nap of ten houres all of one piece, cure himself of a burning fever by eating a 
quarter of Rusty bacon, you would confesse that the sweetnesse of a quiet life 
cannot be injoyed under a guilded sieling. 


The above extract is from a letter written “from a country-house.” 
Two other letters, those “‘ against sorcerers” and “in defence of 
sorcerers ” (for Cyrano would readily undertake to prove that black 
was white and white black), are interesting as showing that his 
favourite reading was in the works of Cornelius Agrippa, Johann 
Tritheim, Faust, Nostradamus, and other writers on the super- 
natural. His “satirical letters” consist chiefly of attacks on the 
various persons with whom he had quarrelled. 

The “Person of Honour,” who translated his letters with the 
made-up title of “ Satyricall Characters and Handsome Descriptions,” 
remarks in his preface, “I believe you'll confesse he may with some 
allowance passe for a French Cleveland, and indeed if our Author 
were not ignorant of this tongue I should think he endeavoured to 
imitate that great satyrist.” The truth of this observation will be 
evident to anyone who compares John Cleveland’s curious pamphlet 
entitled “Midsummer Moon, or Lunacy Rampant: being an 
University Character,” with the following extract (to quote again 
from the version of the “ Person of Honour”) from Cyrano’s letter 
“‘ against the Frondeurs ” :— 


Seditious people ! come and see an object worthy of God’s judgments, ’tis 
the monstrous Scarron, that is given you for an example of the punishment, that 
the ungratefull, the traitors, and the slanderers of their Prince are to suffer in 
Hell : consider in him with what scourges Heaven punishes calumny, sedition 
and detraction? Come, Burlesque writers, and see a compleat Hospitall in the 
body of your Apollo ; when you see the King’s Evill that devours him confesse, 
that he is not only the Queen’s sick-man' (as he calls himself) but the King’s 
likewise ; he dies every day in some member, and his tongue staies till the last, 
that his howling may tell you the torments he endures. 


The rest of Cyrano’s letters consist of “amorous epistles,” and 
are written in imitation of Voiture, who for more than a century 
was the acknowledged model of all lovers who found difficulty in 
expressing their feelings. 

His “Entretiens Pointus,” which is, perhaps, no worse than 
Swift’s and Dr. Sheridan’s “ Art of Punning,” might well have been 
omitted from the complete edition of his works. Both his plays, 
the “ Pédant Joué” and the “ Mort d’Agrippine,” are interesting for 
several reasons. The “Pédant Joué” (first acted in 1645) is 


2 Scarron, who could jest even about his own misfortunes, had asked and 


obtained permission from the Queen to style himself ‘‘le malade de Ja reine.” 
RR 2 
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written in the affected and bombastic style which spoils much of 
Cyrano’s work, and, curiously enough, is not free from that 
pedantry, not merely in the part of the pedant, which he was 
never weary of attacking. 

The pedant, Granger, is the Grangier of Cyrano’s youth; the 
swaggering Captain Chateaufort (who is a close relation of Ben 
Jonson’s Bobadil) bears a suspicious resemblance to Cyrano himself ; 
the valet, Corbinelli, is of the Scapin type ; and the peasant, Mathieu 
Gareau, furnishes the first instance of a “ dialect part” on the French 
stage. But the “ Pédant Joué” is chiefly remarkable from the fact 
that Molitre borrowed freely from it. ‘The most remarkable of 
these plagiarisms is the famous “ Turkish galley” scene in the 
“Fourberies de Scapin,” which, including the famous catchword 
*‘ Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galtre ?” is taken almost word 
for word from the *‘ Pédant Joué.” In this connection it is only fair 
to state that the “ Pédant Joué” was written when Cyrano was 
studying under Jean Grangier, with Molitre as fellow-pupil. It is 
possible that Moliére collaborated with him—a fact which, if it be a 
fact, would throw a light on the great dramatist’s somewhat enigmatic 
retort, when charged with plagiarising Cyrano, “I retake my property 
where I find it !”! 

It is curious that Cyrano, from whom Molitre borrowed thus 
freely, and whose “ Agrippine” was certainly studied to some 
purpose by Corneille, held very decided views with regard to 
plagiarism. One of his bitterest satirical letters is directed against 
a “thief of thoughts” (um pilleur de pensées), a certain Beaulieu. 
Le Bret, too, has recorded Cyrano’s views on plagiarism :—“ He 
used to say that many of the moderns seemed to him merely the 
echoes of the ancients, and that many people nowadays pass as 
very learned who would be considered very ignorant if certain 
persons had not lived before them. So that, when I asked him why 
he read other people’s works, he would reply that it was to find out 
other people’s thefts, and that, had he been judge of this kind of 
crime, he would have made the punishment for plagiarism more 
severe than that for highway robbery.” 

His other play, the “ Mort d’Agrippine,” first acted and published 
in 1654, was received with howls of indignation, while its author 
was pronounced a dangerous atheist. Cyrano’s critics seem to have 
acted on much the same lines as the Independent Tomkins, in 


1 Moliére, according to Voltaire, said, ‘‘Je reprends mon bien ou je le 
trouve,” and not ‘‘je prends,” which is, however, the ordinary version. 
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** Woodstock,” who, after compiling an anthology of all the crimes 
mentioned by Shakespeare, proceeded to denounce him as re- 
sponsible for every similar offence that had ever after taken place. 
The would-be virtuous indignation of the Parisians was aroused by 
the invective put in the mouth of Sejanus against the gods of 
antiquity, and by the same character’s views on the immortality of 
the soul. In the “ Ménagiana ” there is an amusing anecdote of the 
action of certain worthy Jdourgeois who, having heard of the 
supposed blasphemies, attended in full force with the intention of 
hissing the play off the stage. Sejanus’s remarks passed unnoticed, 
possibly because not understood, and nothing happened until some 
character cried, “Strike! there is our victim” (Frappons/ voila 
Phostie), whereat the band of dourgeois, more pious than learned, 
rose like one man, crying, “‘ Ah! the scoundrel! the atheist! What 
a way to speak of the Holy Sacrament !” 

In spite, however, of the ill success of the play, it would seem to 
have been eminently suited “ for the closet,” as the phrase used to be. 
Tallemant des Réaux, in his single reference to Cyraro, writes: “A 
mad fellow, called Cyrano, wrote a play called the ‘ Mort d’Agrippine,’ 
in which Sejanus says the most horrible things about the gods. The 
piece was pure rubbish. Sercy, who printed it, told Boisrobert that 
he sold out the edition almost immediately. ‘I am astonished to 
hear it,’ answered Boisrobert. ‘ Ah, sir,’ answered the bookseller, ‘ it 
contains some beautiful blasphemies ’ (de delles impiétés).” 

It should be added that “Agrippine” is written with a careful con- 
sideration of the unities—a curious fact, as Cyrano in his other works, 
a true follower of Descartes, was never weary of crying out against 
the tyranny of Aristotle. 

But Cyrano’s chief claim not to be forgotten rests, not on his 
letters or plays, but on his “ Histoire Comique, ou Voyage dans la 
Lune,” and the companion book, “ Histoire Comique des Etats et 
Empires du Soleil.” The exact date of the publication of the former 
is not known, but it was certainly brought out before its author’s 
death, as it is mentioned by Michel de Marolles in his list of the 
books with which he was presented by their authors. It probably, 
too, circulated in manuscript, as the fashion then was, before being 
printed. 

In 1638, by a curious coincidence, there were published in 
London two books on the same somewhat fanciful subject, the 
author in each case, to make the coincidence still more curious, being 
a bishop. The first was, “ The Man in the Moone ; or, A Discourse 
of a Voyage thither. By Domingo Gonsales, the Speedy Messenger” 
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(or rather by Francis Godwin, Bishop of Llandaff); the second, “A 
Discovery of a New World ; or, A Discourse tending to prove that ’tis 
probable that there may be another Habitable World in the Moon,” 
by John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester. The latter was translated into 
French in 1640, and again in 1655 ; the former, in 1648, by Jean Bau- 
douin, the translator of Bacon. Cyrano evidently took the idea of his 
book from Godwin. The “ Speedy Messenger ” had reached the moon 
by means of a flight of wild swans. One of the characters in Cyrano’s 
book, “a little man, a native of Old Castille, who had been transported 
to the world of the moon by means of birds,” is evidently intended 
to be Domingo Gonsales. If further proof were wanting, we have it 
in the fact that both in the “ Man in the Moone” and the “ Voyage 
dans la Lune” the inhabitants converse with each other, not in 
words, but by means of music. Still, Cyrano cannot be said to have 
been guilty of the crime he most abhorred, plagiarism, any more 
than Fontenelle in his “Entretiens sur la Pluralité des Mondes,” 
Voltaire in his “ Micromegas,” and Swift ! in ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” can 
be said to have plagiarised Cyrano, although probably all three had 
read his book. But Godwin’s book is a mere sketch, and was not 
written with any particular object, while Cyrano makes his a vehicle 
for expounding his philosophical views in a readable form, and for 
attacking many of the follies of the day. 

The means he took to reach the moon are rather more scientific 
than Godwin’s wild swans. “I attached,” he writes, “to my person 
a quantity of phials, filled with dew, on which the sun darted its rays 
so violently, that the heat which attracted them raised me high in 
mid-air. But, as this attraction made me rise too speedily, and as 
the moon, the place to which I wished to go, seemed further off 
from me than when I started, I broke several of my phials, so that 
my weight counteracted the attraction of the sun, and I thus 
descended to earth.” 

He finds to his astonishment that, though he ascended in 
France, he is now in Canada—a fact which he explains by the 
motion of the earth, which was still a vexed question at the time 
Cyrano wrote. His second attempt is more happy. As a remedy 
for the bruises he had got by his fall, he anoints himself with 
marrow, with the pleasing result that, “the moon being in that 
particular quarter in which it draws towards it the marrow of animals, 
it began to drink in that with which I was smeared.” 


‘In Lord Ossory’s ‘‘ Life of Swift ” it is stated that the author of ‘‘ Gulliver ” 
was acquainted with the works of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac, a French author of a 
singular character.” 
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He arrives by this means in the moon without any mishap, and 
is forthwith taken possession of by an enterprising inhabitant, who 
makes him dance at the end of a string. However, he makes 
friends with a stranger, who introduces himself as the demon of 
Socrates, and who rescues him from the clutches of his proprietor. 
Cyrano then partakes of his first dinner in the moon. 


I followed my guide into a hall magnificently furnished, in which, however, I 
saw nothing whatever to eat. Struck by this remarkable absence of all food, I 
asked where the table was laid. As my companion was about to answer me, 
three or four of the host’s children appeared and proceeded to undress me. This 
new ceremony astonished me so much that I did not dare ask the reason, and 
when my guide asked me what I should like to begin with, I faintly murmured 
“‘some soup.”” Scarcely had I spoken than I detected the most savoury odour 
that ever tickled a hungry man’s appetite. I was about to rise to track it to its 
source when my companion cried, ‘* Where are you going? We will go fora 
walk presently ; finish your soup and then we will proceed to the next course.” 
** And where the devil is this soup you talk about?” I asked angrily. ‘‘I 
thought,” he answered, ‘‘ that at the town which we have just left you must have 
seen your master have his meals, that is why I haven’t mentioned to you the way 
in which we eat here. Know then that we live on odours. The art of cooking 
consists here in bottling up in vessels made expressly for this purpose the odours 
given forth by meat as it is cooked. When a quantity of different kinds has thus 
been collected, you merely uncork the vessels, one after the other, until everyone 


has had enough.” 


Cyrano, however, begs for something more substantial, and an 
obliging stranger, with Munchausen-like accuracy of aim, brings 
down at one shot “twenty or thirty larks ready cooked.” Cyrano’s 
astonishment is still further increased when his friend pays for the 
dinner with some lines of poetry, the current money of the men in 
the moon. “In our country,” he cries feelingly, “I know many 
an honest poet who would live like a lord could he pay the score 
with this kind of coin.” 

The demon then takes him to the capital, where he is shut up 
with “the Queen’s little animal,” who turns out to be the native 
of Old Castille mentioned above. In his discussions with his new 
friend Cyrano takes the opportunity to explain, at some length, his 
philosophical theories, and certainly acts up to the maxim expressed 
in one of his letters, ‘“‘ Reason alone is my queen.” 

After long discussion as to the nature of the stranger, the 
learned men of the moon come to the conclusion, first, that he 
is a “ parrot without feathers” (a hit at the ‘‘ man is a featherless 
biped” definition), and, finally, that he is “by no means a man, but 
possibly a kind of ostrich.” He is then taken in hand by a high 
dignitary, the Queen’s Bird-catcher, who teaches him the language, 
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with the result that Cyrano gets into serious trouble for asserting that 
the moon is not a world, but simply a moon. For this he is tried and 
condemned, and, as a punishment, “ dressed in the most magnificent 
costume, by way of disgrace, placed in a splendid chariot, and, with 
four princes in a yoke to draw me, compelled to proclaim in all the 
squares in the town, “ People, I declare to you that this Moon here 
is not a Moon, but a World, and that that World down there is not 
a World, but a Moon. This it is that the Council has thought good 
that you should believe.”'! After this ignominious exhibition he is 
set free, and the ever-friendly demon escorts him to the house of a 
friend, where there are more philosophical conversations, including 
an animated discussion as to the possibility of cabbages having souls, 

The demon is now compelled to leave him, and, to amuse him 
in his absence, he presents Cyrano with the “Etats et Empires du 
Soleil, avec une Addition de l’Histoire de I’Etincelle,” and—a book 
which would have delighted the heart of Sir Thomas Browne—the 
“Grand CEuvre des Philosophes,” in which it is proved that black 
is white and white is black ; that you can exist and not exist at the 
same time ; that there can be a mountain without a valley; that 
nothing is something ; and that all things which are are not. In 
his description of this work Cyrano anticipates the phonograph :— 
“Opening the box in which was the book, I found a kind of 
apparatus, something like the clocks of our world, consisting of divers 
springs and mechanical devices. It was indeed a book, but a book 
with neither leaves nor printed letters ; in short, a book tc read 
which you must use not your eyes, but your ears. When anyone 
wishes to read . .. he turns the hand to the chapter which he 
desires to hear, and straightway there issues from the box, as though 
from a man’s mouth, or from a musical instrument, all the different 
sounds which make up the language of the inhabitants of the 
moon.” 

Cyrano does not lose an opportunity of discoursing on the 
advantages of alargenose. With conscious pride he writes : “ In the 
moon a large nose is the mark of a witty, courteous, affable, noble, 
and liberal man, while a turned-up nose is the mark of every 
opposite quality.” 

Finally, he leaves the moon by the aid of the demon, who flies 
off with him to the earth, and, having deposited him in Italy, vanishes 
before he can be thanked. “As soon as I returned to France,” he 


! This trial scene is evidently intended to be a satire on the trial and con- 
demnation of Galileo for heresy in 1632. 
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writes in conclusion, “ I arranged my memoirs as far as the sickness 
of which I was bedridden permitted me to. But, foreseeing what 
would be the end of my studies and of my work, in order to keep 
my promise to the Council of the moon that I would publish my 
notes, I have begged M. Le Bret, my dearest and most faithful friend, 
to give them to the public, together with the ‘ Histoire de la 
République du Soleil’ and the ‘ Histoire de l’Etincelle,’ and several 
other works of the same nature, if those who have robbed me of 
them will restore them to him, as I conjure them to with all my heart.” 

The incident here alluded to actually took place. Cyrano’s 
papers were rifled during his last illness, possibly, it has been 
suggested, by friends who, knowing the somewhat advanced nature 
of his views, were anxious that he should not be attacked after his 
death, as he had been while alive. However, the manuscript of the 
“ Histoire Comique des Etats et Empires du Soleil” fell into the 
hands of the bookseller Sercy, who ptblished it, with this title, in a 
new edition of Cyrano’s works in 1662. In certain ways it is more 
interesting than the companion work, as the extremely vivid descrip- 
tion with which it opens of the persecution to which its author was 
subjected for the boldness of his views is supposed to be in the main 
a narrative of events that actually happened. 

A summary of it is scarcely necessary, as, mutatis mutandis, Cyrano 
(or Dyrcona, as he calls himself) has much the same experiences in 
the sun asin the moon. One episode, the “ History of the Birds,” 
furnishes another proof of his love of Nature. The story is un- 
finished, and suffers, equally with the “ Voyage dans la Lune,” from 
the omissions which the prudent Sercy, following Le Bret’s example, 
thought fit to make. 

Both the ‘‘ Voyages ” seem to have been appreciated in England as 
much as Godwin’s and Wilkins’s works were in France. Thomas 
St. Serf (or Sydserf) published a translation in 1659, entitled 
“ SeAnvapyxia, or, the Government of the World in the Moon: a 
comical history written by that famous Wit and Cavaleer of France, 
Monsieur Cyrano Bergerac,” which contains a curious frontispiece 
representing Cyrano in mid-air, clad in his costume of bottles, with a 
benevolent sun smiling at him from the top left-hand corner. ‘There 
were also translations by A. Lovell and Samuel Derrick in 1687 
and 1754. 

It is a curious fact that there would seem to have been a conspiracy 
of silence to ignore Cyrano’s work among his contemporaries. There 
is no writer of the period of whom one can learnso little from the litera- 
ture of the time. Boileau, who generally has something unpleasant to 
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say of his immediate predecessors, has only one allusion to Cyrano, 
in which he compares his “audacious burlesque” favourably, it is 
true, with the chilling verse of Motin!! But this is damning with 
faint praise, as Motin is only remembered from this allusion of 
Boileau’s. With this exception, the only other mention of Cyrano 
occurs in Guéret’s “ Guerre des Auteurs anciens et modernes ” (1671). 
This contains a spirited imaginary conversation between Balzac and 
Cyrano as to the respective merits of their works. Balzac twits 
Cyrano with his affectation and puns, to which Cyrano retorts, “ When 
we are compared together, it will be said that occasionally I am some- 
what sportive, but that you are hopelessly lost whenever you attempt 
to soar.” However, Cyrano is finally condemned by Vaugelas and 
Malherbe as fantastic and grotesque, and is summarily dismissed. 
Indeed, this verdict is that which has been generally passed upon 
him. Boileau, the acknowledged critic of the day, considered him, 
as quoted above, a mere burlesque writer ; Charles Nodier, though 
he thoroughly appreciated his peculiar genius, includes him in his 
** Bibliographie des Fous,” and Gautier devotes an essay to him (and 
his nose) in ‘* Les Grotesques.” 

This general consensus of opinion is scarcely fair on the whole, 
though probably Cyrano himself would have been delighted to know 
that he was, even thus, set apart from the ordinary ruck of ordinary 
writers. In spite of his somewhat Rabelaisian humour and 
partiality for the “equivocal,” Cyrano was at times terribly in 
earnest. The philosophical passages of his two “ Voyages” show 
that, although a pupil of Gassendi, who undertook to confound 
Descartes, he was a great admirer of the Cartesian philosophy ; and 
the few pages which exist of his “‘ Fragment de Physique” were in- 
corporated by his friend Rohault in his “Traité de Physique.” 
Having, however, throughout his life posed as something different 
from his fellow-men, and having been at small pains to conceal his 
contempt for their narrow-mindedness, it was perhaps his own fault 
if, after his death, he was either ignored altogether, or simply labelled 
“ grotesque,” “ eccentric,” and a “lunatic.” 


F. J. HUDLESTON. 


1 J’aime mieux Bergerac et sa burlesque audace 
Que ces vers ott Motin se morfonde et nous glace. 











THE CURFEW ;: 
ITS ORIGIN AND ATISTORY. 


The shiv’ring wretches at the Curfew sound, 
Dejected, sunk into their sordid beds, 

And, through the mournful gloom of ancient times, 
Mus’d sad, or dreamt of better, 


HESE lines of the poet Thomson doubtless summon familiar 
memories, for most of us as children have had our sympathies 
enlisted against the Norman Conqueror when reading of the un- 
utterable wrongs tradition and legend assert he inflicted, maz/ice 
prepensé, on his Saxon subjects for their share in assisting Harold 
to call his crown his own. In the recital of our forebears’ misfortunes, 
perhaps nothing touched the quick of our young susceptibilities so 
much as the command to put out al! fires at the signal rung on a bell 
at a fixed hour every night. Even in later days than those of child- 
hood, has it not revolted our instincts, desirous of doing justice 
though we might be, and viewing matters from the Norman stand- 
point ? 

Almost in vain have a few of the exacter among our historians, find- 
ing their researches fruitless, ventured to hint a doubt as to the worth 
of the legend. Was there not the word “Curfew,” obviously derived 
from the French verb “couvrir,” to cover, and substantive “ feu,” 
fire, still in the language ; applied, it is true, to a bell, but that bell one 
commanded to be rung at a certain hour, the outward mark of the 
ordinance or edict, the name being transferred by a process gram- 
marians were not ignorant of, and had a learned name for? Was 
not the Curfew-bell still rung in many an old city and borough, the 
inhabitants of which even yet had failed to throw off their heredi- 
tary lethargy, acquired, no doubt, by the perseverance of their 
ancestors in the enforced indulgence of sleep in those hapless days 
of old? And was there not mentioned in books—dictionaries, to wit— 
ay, and even pictured in some, the actual instrument with which the 
covering up of the fires was accomplished ? 

In the face of so much uncontroverted evidence, it ishardlya matter 
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of surprise that mere expressions of doubt, without real rebutting 
testimony, have failed to upset the story; and until upset, of what 
use to attempt, by urging the utility of such a regulation in wooden- 
built cities as a preventive of fires, to whitewash it? However 
useful it might be, surely a brand new meddlesome regulativn like 
this, that the world had gone on very well without till then, was, in 
real intent, nothing but a piece of most inquisitorial tyranny. For 
was it not from the beginning of things the inalienable birthright of 
an Englishman that no foot, not even that of a myrmidon of the law, 
should obtrude itself across his threshold sams the prior ceremony 
of its owner humbly begging leave ? Yet was this birthright snatched 
from the unfortunate Saxon and no mess of pottage given in return. 
Woe unto the wretch, be he never so affluent or never so degraded, 
if the Norman soldiery, paying surprise domiciliary visits in search of 
conspiracies and seditions, found the darkness and cold dispelled by 
the forbidden luxury of a cheerful hearth ! 

May the vivid imagination and kindly hearts of the schoolroom 
be thrilled for many a generation yet with the tale, in spite of this 
or any other attempt at elucidation, for a fund of traditional lore is 
the best groundwork for the science of history so to be reared upon 
that a true understanding of it may be attained. Men who have 
closed behind them the portals of mystery and belief, whose duty it is 
to weigh evidence, compare, and reason, then decide how much or 
how little to accept as true, find in the pictures of the past that written 
records afford the light and tradition the shadow. Without tradition 
they would repeatedly fail to perceive the proper relations of one event 
to another, and however much may succumb when they put a legend 
to the test of the philosopher’s stone of the historical method, some 
truth stands out all the clearer, yielding to the modern alchemist a 
golden harvest. Let us mark, then, how plain a tale may put the 
common story of the “ famous and misrepresented Curfew ” down, and 
in doing so, try to divine the course to pursue to ascertain the cause 
of its existence and mode of its growth, winnowing the historical truth 
from the fabulous chaff. The ordinary description of the Curfew 
in the dictionaries reminds one of the old description of a lobster as 
“a red-fish which swims backward ”—correct in all, I am told, save 
that the lobster is not red, nor a fish, and does not swim backward. 
The result of my researches leads me to believe that there never was 
anciently an instrument for covering fires called a Curfew; that 
there was never any ordinance or edict promulgated by the Con- 
queror, or any subsequent monarch, of such a character as to justify 
the appellation “ Couvrefeu,” and that however much the word 
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Curfew resembles Couvrefeu—and as now spelt it undoubtedly 
does—it is not derived from it, and has nothing to do with it. The 
task of proving or disproving so much is a rash one to undertake. 
However, I can but submit my evidence and the opinions formed 
from the collation of many authorities consulted, leaving. the final 
judgment to the future. Some of the quotations given, notably that 
from William of Malmesbury, I have not had the opportunity of 
verifying myself, but the repute of the authors from whose works I 
have taken them will be a warranty of their correctness. 

In the demolition of the fabulous chaff, first let us deal with the 
instrumental “ fire-cover,” given as a concrete secondary meaning 
to the word Curfew in the dictionaries, and generally backed up 
by a reference or two and a quotation. In 1849, Mr. Syer Cuming, 
an archeologist of distinction, read a paper on the Curfew before 
the Archeological Association, which the curious may find at length 
in the Journals,' and therein Mr. Cuming says, “ the first represen- 
tation of a Couvrefeu is the illustration to a communication from 
Francis Grose, the antiquary, to the ‘ Antiquarian Repertory.’” Not 
being myself able to find any trace of an implement in any earlier 
work, French or English, or in any medizval inventory of household 
effects (Sir John Fastolffe’s, for instance, 1455, which gives a pretty 
complete list of kitchen things, including Jokys, hokys, tongys, dogges, 
and schow/es), I turned to the “ Antiquarian Repertory,” ? and found 
at the beginning a drawing of a very sturdy Dutch-oven-looking 
affair minus a bottom, and under a /ucus a non lucendo heading, 





“An Account of the Curfew Be//,” a letter from Grose introducing 
the article and its owner, and the owner’s description of his 
cherished possession. Grose says: “The inclosed letter and 
drawing describe an ancient piece of household furniture which has 
hitherto escaped the notice of our antiquaries, or, at least, I believe, 


1 Journal of British Archeological Association, 1849, Vol. IV. p. 133 ef sez. 
* Old Edit. 1755, cr Reprint 1807. 
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has not been before either engraved or mentioned“by them. Perhaps 
some of your ingenious correspondents may favour the public with 
some further information on the subject.” The letter then goes on 
to say that the implement belonged to the Rev. Mr. Gostling, of 
Canterbury, was 1o inches high, 16 inches wide, and 9 inches deep, 
made of copper, riveted together, as solder would not stand the 
heat, and bore on its outer surface a certain amount of ornament. 
The Gostlings said it had been in their family from time imme- 
morial, and had always been called a Curfew. To use it the 
embers were first raked in a heap close to the back of the fireplace, 
and the copper coal-scuttle-bonnet arrangement set over them. At 
the end of the description is a note from a French correspondent, 
who said the sight of Gostling’s discovery impelled him to search in 
France, with the result that he could trace no such instrument there, 
nor ascertain that the Curfew, or Couvrefeu, had ever been a recog- 
nised French institution. Now, Professor Skeat, in his valuable 
“ Etymological Dictionary,” giving “‘ Fire-cover ” as an obsolete con- 
crete sense of Curfew, refers to the “ English Cyclopedia” of 1837,! 
and in this I find, instead of Gostling’s implement being accepted and 
authority given to that sense, it is utterly discredited, being termed 
“in reality nothing more than an exfempore oven lately, if not still, 
used in many parts of England for baking small viands. The hearth 
is first heated” (as old stone ovens used to be), “the viand placed 
upon it and then covered with this implement, the embers being 
raked round it.” Finding the authority Professor Skeat quoted an 
adverse one, I referred to Dr. Murray’s comprehensive Dictionary, 
now appearing, and found that, although he says the word Curfew 
early lost all reference to its supposed original meaning, and where 
used by early English writers simply meant a bell, or the time of ring- 
ing that bell, he, too, gives the concrete meaning, “ fire cover, cover 
for a fire,” and refers to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1779.2 Turning 
to that in the hope of getting on the scent of a doné fide ancient 
Curfew, I found a long letter from a writer, “ T. Row,” falling foul 
of Gostling’s find in these terms : “ The late Mr. Gostling, of Canter- 
bury, was a worthy man, and well respected for his good nature and 
pleasantry, but at the same time he was very sanguine and not a little 
opinionated, insomuch that, when he had taken a thing into his head, 
it was not a very easy matter to drive it out. Amongst other matters, 
he had gotten a piece of household furniture of copper, which he 
was pleased to call a ‘Curfew,’ and his friends, on account of his 


1 English Cyclop. 1837—Article, ‘* Curfew.” 
® Gentleman's Magazine, 1779, Pp. 405 et seq. 
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years and good humour, did not care to contradict him. .. . . Now 
.... authors... . call it the Corfeu bell, or the Corfeu, in which 
latter short expression either bell is understood or the time of night, 
or the injunction for putting out the fire is meant. However, not a 
word is said by any of them of any particular instrument made use 
of for the purpose of extinguishing the fire, nor do we meet with the 
name Corfeu as an implement in any ancient writer whatsoever, and 
thereupon I incline to think there was never any such. But you will 
ask, Of what use, then, could this old piece of household (sic) serve. 
I answer, you have heard of baking bread or cakes under embers, 
and the same is practised nowadays in most counties where they 
burn wood. ‘They make clean a place in the hearth, lay the bread 
upon it, cover it with something to keep the ashes from it, and then 
rake a proper quantity of coals and ashes upon it. And.... to 
judge from its elegance in the draught, it does not appear to me to 
be of any such great antiquity as the practice of the Corfeu.” 

So much for the authority of the Gentleman’s Magazine. There 
was still a quotation from Bacon given in Murray which might afford 
something. This I found in the end was first given by Dr. Johnson in 
support of the concrete sense “‘fire cover, cover for a fire,” which 
he was the first lexicographer to give. The quotation is from the 
“ Physiological Remains,” ' and was found only after much search 
in the Temple Library with the kindly aid of the librarian, Mr. 
Hutchinson, Johnson merely giving the bare reference, “ Bacon.” 
I reproduce the quotation with its context : “To make proof of the 
incorporating of iron and brass. For the cheapness of the iron in 
comparison of the brass, if the uses may be served, doth promise 
profit. . . .. The uses will be for such things as are now made of 
brass and might be as well served by the compound stuff.... But 
now for pans, pots, curfews, counters, and the like, the beauty will 
not be so much respected, so as the compound stuff is like to pass.” 
Now, until Johnson’s time all uses of the word relate in clear terms 
to a bell or the time marked by a bell, and seeing that in Bacon the 
meaning is not defined by the context, ought not the word to have 
assigned to it the common meaning of his time? The sense, for 
instance, in which Shakespeare employs it in the “ Tempest” : 


You whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn Curfew. 


And Milton in “Il Penseroso ”: 


Oft on a plat of rising ground 
I hear the far off Curfew sound. 





1 Bacon’s works, Montagu’s Edition, 1827, Vol. VII. p. 190, 
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I think we may be certain Bacon had in mind the Curfew bell 
hung in every town belfry, a thing made for use not for ornament, 
and of brass, a more expensive metal than Bacon’s suggested com- 
pound. Why Johnson attached the meaning “fire cover” to the 
word Curfew I fail to see, except on the supposition that he, or his 
assistants supplying the quotation, had heard of Gostling’s imple- 
ment, and took a liking to the novel sense ; and it must be borne in 
mind that Johnson’s Dictionary appeared in 1755, some time after 
the announcement of Gostling’s find. In any case, remembering the 
known uses of the word in Bacon’s time, it was an unwarrantable 
assumption, and unfortunately Johnson’s meaning and quotation, 
both of which he was the first to give, seem to have been taken on 
trust by every succeeding lexicographer, the quotation not even 
being verified to the extent of naming the particular work of Bacon 
it was taken from. There still remained a sketch of a Curfew in 
Ogilvie’s “Imperial Dictionary,” said to be from Demmin’s “ Ency- 
clopédie des Beaux Arts” (1873). Why Ogilvie should go so far 
afield as France to obtain authority for a thing “so English” as the 
Curfew seemed strange, but I followed it up by reference to the 
work itself, and there found the likeness of a relic in the Musée de 
Cluny described as a Couvrefeu of Flemish or Dutch origin, and 
probably dating from the beginning of the seventeenth century. As 
there is so much doubt as to its origin and age, it cannot settle the 
point, and we may question the propriety of dubbing it a Couvrefeu, 
and dismiss it without further notice. Other Curfews have turned 
up since Gostling’s, all bearing a strong family likeness, but no men- 
tion of anything of the sort can be discovered before, and Gostling’s 
Curfew is unquestionably an early Dutch oven, adapted to stone 
hearths and primitive modes of baking and cooking. Fitted 
with a bottom to hang in front of a kitchen-range, it would be simply 
the familiar Dutch oven or hastener of to-day. Grose, it will be 
observed, in his letter of introduction of the thing does not endorse 
Gostling’s ideas, and remarks that the instrument had escaped prior 
notice or mention, which can be easily understood, as the Dutch 
oven would be then, doubtless, of comparatively recent introduction. 
I do not deny that in the Rev. Mr. Gostling’s house the Curfew was 
used for covering up the fires, but stoutly assert the use of it for that 
purpose was not its intended use, and was a consequence of its 
being dubbed a Curfew.' Not being able to get back further than 
Gostling’s, I must in respect of the implement “ fire cover,” or “cover 
for a fire,” endorse Row’s scepticism as to the existence of such a 


' Dr, Samuel Pegge, the learned Derbyshire antiquary, whose church at Whitt- 
ington was lately burned down, also rejected Gostling’s Dutch-oven arrangement. 
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thing in ancient times, esfecia/ly as “* MSS.' serve to show,” says 
Hudson Turner, “that fireplaces anciently were in the centre of 
kitchens and apartments, and the smoke escaped through a hole in 
the roof.”* After the introduction of fireplaces with chimneys the 
fender was used as a guard. The common way of extinguishing a 
fire in countries where wood is the fuel used is by heaping the ashes 
on the top, and, if needed, this would be the method pursued, as 
Polydore Vergil, the author or first recorder of the legend, indeed, 
says was required (tecfo cineribus igne). Is it to be supposed that an 
oppressed people would aid the Conqueror-tyrant by improving on his 
instructions? I will now try to show that there is no evidence the 
need ever existed by command of the Norman or any other ruler. 
Dr. Murray, in his Dictionary,? says, “The statement that 
William the Conqueror introduced the custom has been current since 
the sixteenth century, but rests on no historical foundation” ; and 
Professor Freeman says,‘ “In the year after King Henry’s death, in 
a synod held at Caen, it was ordered that a bell be rung every evening, 
prayers should be offered, and people get within their houses. This 
odd mixture of piety and police seems to be the origin of the famous 
and misrepresented Curfew.” Blackstone® credits Henry I. with the 
abolition of the Curfew, and says, whatever it may once have referred 
to, it shortly became a mere name for a certain time. He affords us 
no evidence as to its introduction, and neglects to give the reference 
to the statute by which it was repealed. So far as I have succeeded 
in tracing it, the tradition of the Curfew seems to rest originally on 
the authority of Polydore Vergil, who, writing in 1533, invents or 
records it in the following passage referring to the Conqueror ®:— 
* Also, in order that he might allay the fierceness of the populace, he 


’ Account of Domestic Architecture from the Conquest to Tudor Times (1853). 

2 So also Gwilt in his Lncyclopedia of Architecture (1842), p. 180. ‘* The 
centre was occupied by a great open fireplace, directly over which, in the roof, was 
placed a turret, denominated a louvre, for conveying away the smoke,” Also 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. viii., where it says: ‘* The 
story in Bede of the earth taken from St. Oswald’s grave not only shows us the 
village homestead, but reveals at least one important feature of primitive house 
life, namely, the situation of the fire in the middle of the room (lib. iii. cap. x.), 
an arrangement prevalent in Scotland in the latter part of last century.” 

® Murray’s Dict. : ‘‘ Curfew.” * Norman Conquest, vol. iii. p. 185. 

5 Blackstone, vol. iv. 1876 edit. 

® Polydore Vergil, Book IX. ‘‘Item ut ferociam populi ad otium perduceret, 
omnibus arma ademit. Statuitque ut quisque paterfamilias vesperi circiter horam 
octavam post meridiem, tecto cineribus igne, dormitum iret, et ad id signum vicatim 
dari voluit per campanas, id quod etiam nunc servatur et Normanicé vulgo dicituc 
* Coverfeu.’” 
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deprived all men of their weapons and commanded each householder 
to cover up the fire with ashes about the eighth hour in the evening 
and go to bed, and to this end he appointed a signal to be. given 
throughout the country by means of bells, that even yet is preserved 
and commonly called in Norman ‘ Coverfeu.’” 

Lyttleton! quotes William of Malmesbury, who, speaking of 
Henry I. says:? “He restored the use of lights at night at Court 
which had been discontinued in the time of his brother,” and then 
says: “This is the only passage in any historian before Polydore 
Vergil which seems to allude to the Curfew, and this alludes to some 
practice at Court ordered by William Rufus, not William the 
Conqueror, and as Polydore Vergil is too modern an authority, and 
all the ancient historians are silent about it, I think there is great 
reason to doubt whether the law or regulation he mentions was made 
by William I.” 

The researches of so many eminent historians and jurisprudents 
failing to bring anything to light, it is very certain that neither 
William the Conqueror nor any subsequent monarch introduced any 
such important measure as Polydore Vergil foisted on a credulous 
public; but it occurred to me that by collecting a variety of practices 
known to be connected with the ringing of the Curfew, and finding 
wherein they differed and agreed, separating out, as it might be, the 

jus commune or jus gentium, something less hazy than the vulgar 
legend might declare itself. To start with, that the custom of ring- 
ing a special bell at certain hours existed, and still exists, not only in 
England, but in other European countries, is beyond all doubt, and 
there must have been rhyme and reason for its introduction and 
widespread use. Now Rees? states that the Curfew was a signal of 
retreat, and cites Pasquier as authority. Pasquier,‘ I find in a 
chapter, “Du couvrefeu, autrement appellé carfou, introduict en 
plusieurs villes de la France,” mentions the use of the Couvrefeu 
in fortified towns as a signal for the closing and opening of the gates 
at certain hours at night and in the morning, a special “ beffroi ” or 
town belfry bell being used. Pasquier seems somewhat disconcerted, 
finding less reliable information relating to socommon a custom than 
he anticipated, and after saying that the earliest instance he can trace 
in France is of Philip of Valois ordering the Curfew to ring at Laon 
in 1331, refers to Polydore Vergil’s account, and expresses strong 

1 History of Henry I1., vol. i. p. 490 (1767). 

2 William of Malmesbury, fol. 88, c. 20: ‘* Lucernarum usum noctibus in curia 
restituit, qui fuerat tempore fratris intermissus.”’ 

3 Rees’ Encyclopedia, 1819: ** Curfew.” 

4 Pasquier, Des Recherches de la France, chapitre viii. 
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doubts as to its introduction into England by William the Conqueror, 
or into France from England. 

Saint-Laurent! says: “The Couvrefeu was formerly a signal of 
retreat, given at eight o’clock at night by sounding a bell, and after 
which it was not permitted to go out of doors.” 

Bescherelle? says : “ Couvrefeu, a signal of retreat given in garrison 
towns for people to betake themselves home and stir out no more. 
During the last century the Couvrefeu of our fortresses did not 
indicate the extinction of lights, but simply announced the closing of 
the gates, and was equivalent to an order, on the contrary, not to go 
out into the streets without carrying a light, in order to be perceived 
and recognised by the watch.* This custom was established because 
towns were not as yet provided with lamps or alarms.” 

Larousse‘ says: “One meant in the Middle Ages by the name 
Couvrefeu a signal on a bell announcing the approach of night to 
the townsfolk and inviting them to sleep. The purpose of this signal 
does not appear to have been directed to the extinction of lights after 
a certain hour, as has been often wrongly asserted, but was a simple 
warning to take precautions to avoid nocturnal conflagrations. An 
extract from the statutes of the College of Justice (1358) informs us 
that at nightfall the gates were to be locked and the bell rung so as 
to be heard throughout Paris. ‘This was the Couvrefeu. 

A quotation from Rolland’s Seuyn Sag, or Seven Wise Masters, 

1 Dictionnaire Encyclopédique, Paris, 1881. ‘*C’était autrefois un signal de 
retraite qu’on donnait sur les huit heures du soir au son d’une cloche, et aprés 
lequel il n’était plus permis de sortir des maisons.” 

* Dictionnaire National, Paris, 1887. ‘‘Couvrefeu, signal de retraite qu’on 
donnait dans les villes de guerre pour se coucher, pour avertir qu’on ne devait plus 
sortir. Dans le siécle dernier le Couvrefeu de nos forteresses n’indiquait pas l’ex- 
tinction des lumiéres, mais annongait seulement la fermeture des portes, et 
équivalait au contraire 4 un ordre de ne plus sortir dans les rues sans porter du feu 
avec soi afin d’étre apercu et reconnu par les postes. Cette coutume s’était établie 
parce que les villes n’étaient pas encore pourvues de lanternes ou de réverbéres.” 

%In this connection it may be mentioned that ‘no man [in Syria] of any 
position walks abroad at night without a lantern varying in height, according to 
his station, from one to three feet” (Stix Months in a Syrian Monastery, by 
Oswald H. Parry 1895). 

‘ Grand Dictionnaire Universel, 1864. ‘* Ou désignait au moyen 4ge sous le 
nom de couvrefeu une sonnerie de cloche annongant la nuit close aux habitants 
d'une ville et les invitant au sommeil. Le but ce cette sonnerie ne parait pas avoir 
été ordonné, comme on I’a prétendu souvent a tort, 4 l’extinction des lumiéres aprés 
une certaine heure, mais une simple invitation de prendre des mesures de prudence 
pour éviter les incendies nocturnes. Un extrait des Statuts du Collége de Justice 
(1358) nous apprend qu’a la nuit tombée la porte devait étre close a la clef et la 
cloche mise en branle de manitre 4 étre entendu de tout Paris. C’était le 
Couvrefeu.” 
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1320, shows, perhaps, the contemporary practice associated with the 


Curfew : 
Than was the lawe in Rome toun, 


That, whether lord or garsoun, 
That after Corfu be found rominde, 
Faste men scholden hem nimen and binde. 

Earlier still, in the Leges Burgorum of David I. of Scotland (1124- 
1152), the Curfew-bell marked the hour for the watch to turn out.! 

“In every house in which anyone dwells, one shall be bound on 
account of fear of perils to watch, and he shall perambulate frem door 
to door with a staff and shall be of manly age. And he shall go out 
with two weapons when Curfew sounds, and shall watch carefully and 
solicitously until the dawn of day.” Or, as an old translation puts it, 
“ [He] sal gang til his wache wyth twa wapnys at ye ryngyng of ye 
Courfue.” ? 

In the Liber Albus * occurs the passage, “ Item: that no tavern- 
keeper or tailor shall keep open his shop after the hour of Curfew” ; 
and Professor Freeman quotes a passage in support of his opinion as 
to the origin of the Curfew‘ : “That every night each person should 
be summoned by the striking of a bell to offer prayers, and warned 
that when the doors have been shut it is forbidden to wander outside 
of them any more.” The reason given by the commentator, says 
Freeman, being “ut furtis nocturnis caveretur,” “that provision 
might be made against burglary.” 

And in 1649 Drummond of Hawthornden, “ Consid. Parl. Wks.” 
(1711) 187, says: “That there shall be Coverfeu bells rung... 
after the ringing of which no man shall be found upon the streets.” 

These brief passages from the works of writers of the highest 
standing, who have themselves made independent researches and 
summed up the results, and from extant records and documents of 
different times and countries, sufficiently attest the widespread ring- 


1 Leg. Burg. V. per Dav. Reg. Scotiz, c. 16. ‘* De omni domo in qua aliquis 
habitat unus tenetur propter metum periculi vigilare, qui cum baculo ostiatim cir- 
cuibit et erit de ztate virili. Qui etiam cum duabus armaturis exibit quando 
pulsatur ignitegium et sic vigilabit caute et sollicite usque ad diei auroram.” 

2 The practice of ringing Curfew may have been introduced into Scotland by 
the Saxon refugees who fled before the successful progress of the Conqueror, 
but it is hardly likely that they would take it if it had been the badge of infamy 


and subjection. Polydore Vergil says it was. And David I., it must not be 


forgotten, married his cousin Matilda, daughter of Waltheof of Northumberland. 
* * Ttem quod nulius tabernarius seu braciator teneat tabernam suam apertam 
post horam ignitegii.” 
* Bessin. Conc. Rot. Prov. 48, Pommeraye 72: ‘* Ut quotidie sero signi pulsu ad 
preces Deo fundendas quisque invitaretur, atque o¢clusis foribus domorum ultra 
vagari amplius vetifum admoneretur.” 
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ing of the Curfew bell night and morning in the early and middle 
ages. The practices associated with it range from the closing of the 
gates of fortified towns to the prohibition of courtesans plying their 
solicitations after certain hours, but in all the cases which have so far 
come to light there is not the slightest mention of any putting out of 
fires, a fact which may well excite wonder in view of the tradition 
and commonly accepted derivation. In the absence of any positive 
evidence that the nightly extinction of the domestic fire was ever a 
general, or even a local, practice connected. with the ringing of the 
Curfew, the idea of any connection at all may be completely rejected. 

Having got rid of any such thing as an implement Curfew, any 
Norman ordinance of Coverfeu, and any practice of extinguishing 
the household fires at Curfew, how comes it that a particular bell 
rung at the same hours throughout the country bears a name 
distinctly indicating relation to fires? The conclusion is inevitable 
that that relation is hypothetical, and, acting on this hypothesis, it 
behoves us to look along the line of the genealogy of the word to 
eliminate error. Soon we arrive again at Polydore Vergil, the first 
writer who told the story of the extinction of fires by order of 
William I. at the ringing of the Curfew-bell, and having established 
the worthlessness of his testimony as to the Conqueror’s supposed 
ordinance and the practice of fire extinction, there will be no impro- 
priety in assuming his appellation “Coverfeu” may also be wrong.' 
Now Johnson gives old French spellings Carrefeu and Cerrefeu, and 
Pasquier “ Cazfou.” Among other early forms, Dr. Murray gives 
Curfur, Corfour, Courfyre, Curfoyr, and Curfure (Skene), and 
Corphour (Bannatyne), the last two being Scottish variants, and 
supposes the termination in “r-” arose from phoneticerror. Now, it 
is noticeably curious that at early periods in the life of the word, when 
it might reasonably be expected to resemble its putative parent even 
more than at any other time, the likeness has almost reached vanish- 
ing point. Rees conjectured from Pasquier’s Carfou that Garefou 
or Gardefou was the original; but so great a strain on the spelling 
as this may be avoided if we follow up the early forms and dis- 
miss any idea of phonetic error in the terminations of the Scottish 
variants ; we shall then arrive at something like carrefeur, cerrefeur, 
or carfour,? in short the French word carrefour, meaning a town 
square, or junction formed by the crossing of two roads or “four 

? Polydore Vergil has been repeatedly attacked for his want of veracity, and 
Caius (De Antig. Cantadb.) says it was known, not merely reported, that he burnt 
a waggon-load of MSS. to prevent discovery of faults in his history. 

* One of the very earliest forms in English is Corfour, 1320, Seuyn Sag (W.), 
1479. ‘* Corfour belle ringge gan,” 
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ane ends,” and this, I argue, is the only word in French or English 
which satisfies the different orthographies, involves no stress on. the 
nature and extent of the practices associated with the ringing of 
Curfew, and permits of a satisfactory explanation of much that has 
hitherto lain obscure. The nucleus of a town in ancient times was 
at the “‘crossways”;! enlarged, this junction became the market-place 
or town square, where the Guildhall, chief Municipal buildings, or 
church stood, around which the inhabitants built their dwellings, and 
in which they trafficked in their daily business. Here in the 
Guildhall tower as at Winchester, church steeple as at Oxford, 
*‘ beffroi,” or town belfry, as at Barking,? was hung the bell which 
tolled forth the two chief periods of the ancient day to a people 
without public clocks, timepieces, or watches. On its sound at 
appointed hours, if a fortified town, the gates were thrown open and 
closed, the patrols mounted or relinquished guard, and the citizens, 
cut off at its nightly signal from the outer world, retired to their 
homes and rest, to be again aroused at dawn by its reverberations. 
At no other hours, for obvious reasons, would it be rung, save, 
perhaps, to alarm the citizens on an outbreak of fire—a serious affair 
in timber-built towns—to sound the tocsin of war, and to summon 
them to arms on the approach of an enemy.* Wherever the Curfew- 
bell was known it was invariably situated in the centre of civic life. 
Far fra the sound of Curphour Bell, 
To dwell thinks never me.* 

I will now adduce some support to the correctness of my 
arguments and deductions, and first will refer again to the very 
early spelling, “Corfour,” in the Seuyn Sag or Sevin Seages, circa 
1320; and if it be objected that Rolland was a Scottish writer, it 
must also be borne in mind that, shortly after the Norman Conquest, 
Saxon English speech was introduced into Scotland by refugees 
escaping from the Normans (circa 1080), and Scotiish variants of the 
word have preserved the final “7,” perhaps because their early 


1 Coote, Romans of Great Britain. 

* See also Kemble, Zhe Saxons in England, vol. ii. p. 314, 1876 edit. 

3 In the Extracts from the Council Register of the Burgh of Aberdeen, pub- 
lished by the Spalding Club in 1844, it appears that in the early part of the fifteenth 
century everyone was required to keep the usual weapons of his rank at hand in his 
shop (sallet, habergeon and target, sword, axe, bow, and spear), and to be prompt 
to sally out in full array at the ringing of the alarm-bell. The gates were shut 
every night, and a guard of thirty citizens watched nightly. Any man found 
sleeping on duty or quitting before sunrise was fined. See also Thomson’s 
History of the Scottish People. 

* Bannatyne’s Poems, p. 177, st. 14, quoted in Jamieson’s Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
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emigration prevented corruption from confusion with couvrefeu. 
Dr. Murray also, in his “ Northumbrian English,” shows that it is in 
the Border country where Saxon speech is preserved in its greatest 
purity. Next I will mention the frequent use of Curfew as applied 
to a morning as well as an evening bell, a use which lexicographers 
and commentators have been completely at a loss to account for, 
some going so far as to say Curfew in this connection conveyed per- 
mission to re-light fires! Shakespeare, for example, in “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” (1592 a.D.), has been supposed to labour under error as to 
the time of ringing Curfew : 
Come, stir, stir, stir, the second cock hath crowed, 
The Curphew bell hath rung, ’tis three o’clock, 
when all the time he was using the word in the then common way, 
as applied indifferently to both morning and night bell. Among 
the spoil at Bilston (Staffs) captured by the Commissioners on 
the dissolution of the monasteries was a bell bearing the following 
inscription : 
I am callede ye Curfue bell, 
I ryngen at VIII or more, 


To send ye alle tobedde, 
And wake ye up at IV. 


And if we regard the bell as the “ Carfour,” town square or town 
hall bell, the early belfry of the market square being later included 
in the Guildhall or church tower,' there is no strain whatever in the 
application of the word Curfew. 

And at Liverpool there was an arrangement in force (1673) “to 
ring Curphew all the year long at four o’clock in the morning and eight 
o’clock at night,” and in 1704 “ Ringing Curfew Bell at four of ye 
clock in ye morning and eight at night,” and at Winchester, as 
before mentioned, Curfew is rung every night at eight, a large bell 
fixed in the Guildhall Tower being used only on this occasion, or 
on an alarm of fire, and it was stated that “it was formerly the 
custom to ring the bell every morning: at four o’clock,” but being 
found annoying to neighbouring inhabitants, the custom was dis- 
continued.” # 

In my own village of Calverley, the scene of “The Yorkshire 


' Millers, in his account of Ely Cathedral, says the building of high towers, 
as distinct from lanterns or low central towers on the roof, coincides with the 
introduction of large bells into the churches. The Italian bell-towers, or cam- 
paniles, nearly always stand alone. The Leaning Tower of Pisa is a famous 
example. 

* Vide Munic. Rec. 1883, i. 342; Jbid. ii. 83. 

* Mirror, xix. p. 307. 
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Tragedy,” celebrated in an apocryphal Shakespearian drama, the 
custom of ringing “five and eight” to rouse the inhabitants in the 
morning and put a period to their labour at night existed until 
recent times, as the church registers show. And at Bingley, a very 
old town higher up the Aire Valley, Curfew is still rung in the even- 
ing, and was rung until lately in the morning as well. Neither place 
is of mushroom growth. 

Hone, in his “ Everyday Book,” says, ' “‘ Wherever the Curfew is 
now rung in England it is usually at four in the morning and eight 
in the evening.” Bridge’s “‘ Northamptonshire” mentions Byfield 
Church, where the clerk gets 20s. from the rector for ringing a bell at 
four in the morning and eight in the evening ; similarly at Newcastle.? 

Numerous other records, showing the site of the bell, the times 
of ringing, and consequent observances, could be referred to,* had not 
I found one, after arriving at Carrefeur or Carfour, which I suggest 
settles the question of origin, history, and derivation once for all. 
Peshall, in his “ History of Oxford,” states, “ The custom of ringing 
the bell at Carfax every night at eight o’clock was by order of King 
Alfred.” * I have not been able to verify the truth of the statement 
relative to Alfred, but that Curfew from the earliest times was rung 
at Carfax (until quite recently) is well known. Struck by the like- 
ness of Carfax to Carreforcs, the {Burgundian form of Carrefour, I 
sought for the old meaning of Carfax, and found in Boase’s “ Early 
Oxford,” ° “ Here (Carfax) the main road was crossed at right angles 
by the line of the present High Street, which was probably continued 
over Shotover, and so connected Oxford with Thame and Uxbridge.” 
“‘ The first parish church of which we have any clear account was 
St. Martin’s, at the meeting of these cross-roads (afterwards called 
Carfax—the four ways, guatervois, quadrivium), at the highest point 
on the gravel bank, and it became the nucleus round which the other 
parishes were formed. It is still the City Church, and there is 
evidence to show that the Portmanniot or Town Council was held 
in the churchyard, under a low shed. Its bell summoned the 
burghers to counsel or to arms.”® Boase does not offer guatervois 

* P. a6 ? Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 

* See Raven’s Church Bells of Cambridgeshire, Stahischmidt’s Surrey Belis, 
and North’s Church Bells of Bedfordshire, Rutlandshire, and Lincolnshire ; also 
Gatty’s, Briscoe’s, Ellacombe’s, and Lomax’s works on Campanology. 

* P. 277. °F. 

* Further, Skeat says M.E. carfoukes occurs in the Romance of Partenay, 
where the French original has Carrefourg, an incorrect form for Carrefourgs = 
Lat. guator furcas—lit. four forks. Carfouk was used to render the Med. L. 


quadrivium in the academic sense of the four arts, arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and astronomy. 
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or guadrivium as originals of the word ‘‘Carfax,” but merely as 
known medizval translations. Skeat, curiously enough, I found, 
gives “ Carfax,” because of the instance at Oxford, which has puzzled 
many, and derives it from Carreforcs or Carrefourgs and guatuorfurcas. 

Here we have, if Peshall’s ascription of the ringing to Alfred is 
more trustworthy than Polydore Vergil’s ascription of it to William,‘ 
the foundation of the custom, and at any rate the custom positively 
associated with the word from which I suggest it to be derived. 
Perhaps Carfax is the original carvfour, the word being carried as the 
name of the bell throughout the length and breadth of the country 
by the priests and scholars receiving their education at Oxford ; and 
it is noticeable too, as bearing on my remarks respecting the mutilation 
of the word in re-translation, that the place name Carfax suffered 
also, for instead of becoming in French and Low Latin carrefores 
or carrefour, and Quadrifurcas or quatuorfurcas, Quatervois and 
Quadrivium were the medizval shapes.2, Whether Carfax is a 
native English corruption of the Latin guadrifurcus or of the old 
French carreforcs I will not pretend to decide.* Something can 
be said for each. A junction of four roads or “ cross-ways” would 
be a strategic site for the Romans to place a military outpost, or 
fort, with its equipment of watch-towers and bells.‘ The military 


1 I don’t know what authority Peshall relies on, for I have no access to any 
records of Oxford; probably Camden’s Aritannia, in which Alfred’s relations 
with Oxford are given with a maximum of detail and minimum of authority. 

? Quatre Bras is the latest French variant I know. Quarrefour was a medizval 
spelling of Carrefour. 

’ Dr. Murray also gives Carfax and some very early and curious forms, from 
which it appears that the word was not at all uncommonly used, and represented 
an earlier Carre-forcs or -furcs, corresponding to the Provencal, and derived from 
the Latin guadrifurcus =four-forked =guatuor and furcas. Dr. Murray says: 
‘* As the French had lost the final ‘ c’ before the twelfth century, it is not quite clear 
how this came into England, possibly from the Latin form ; it could hardly be 
from the Provencal.” The existence of a Carfax or Carfox at Exeter, a well- 
known Roman camp, supports the direct derivation from the Latin. There is, 
or was, a Carfax at Horsham and Eynsham, and perhaps other places. In the 
will of H. Ellis of Horsham (1673) (Som. Ho.) the term Scarfolkes occurs. 

* Bells were used by the Greeks and Romans for keeping watch and ward in 
the fortified cities, e.g. in Greece (Z7huycd. iv. 135, Aristoph. Aves, 843, 1159, 
and Schol. in loc.). A guard, pvAag, being stationed in every tower, a wepiroAos 
walked to and fro on the portion of the wall between two towers, taking a bell 
from one @vAat and delivering it to the next, so that the bell made the circuit 
of the walls and any absent or sleeping guard was detected. And in Greek and 
Roman camps every morning at daybreak the soldiers were aroused, and the 
tatiapyat or centurions and eguites reported themselves at the tents of their 
superiors to receive the orders of the day. Coote, Romans of Great Britain, 
says crossways were regular sites for military stationes. 
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“belfry,” originally movable,' here was stationary, and perhaps 
falling into desuetude, so far as its original purposes went, when the 
pressing need of defence of their Imperial City from the onslaught 
of the barbarian Goths and Vandals compelled the falling masters of 
the world to call in their colonial legionaries, remained by merit of 
its time-keeping bell the servant of the peaceful burghers it had 
formerly overawed. When the church or Guildhall was built the 
tower was made to serve the purpose of a “belfry” in the sense now 
meant, and of a “look-out” for the watchman, whose duty it was to 
ring the alarm on any outbreak of the mob or fire.2, On the other 
hand, Alfred owed his education and training to his stepmother, 
Judith, who, as every schoolboy ought to know, was a French 
princess, and, indulging his famous hobby of chronometry, might get 
the idea and the name from her. Even dismissing the idea of 
Alfred’s having initiated the practice or enforced it regularly, it might 
easily have been brought from France about his time, for it was a 
common practice for Anglo-Saxons to be educated in France, and 
much intercourse prevailed between the people of the two countries. 
There is much evidence to show the ringing of a town bell was a practice 
older in England than Norman times, if, indeed, there was not a world- 
wide custom ; and it is conceivable that the bell, being a particular one 
for certain uses, would have a distinct name. Keenlyalert to the wisdom 
of making the most of existing regulations to secure his throne instead 
of formulating new ones, thereby favouring the idea of lawful and 
regular succession to Edward the Confessor, William would, doubt- 
less, find the custom of ringing the night and morning bells and the 
attendant practices highly to his liking, and enforce their punctual 
observance. With the custom the common name Carfour bell would 
be adopted, and, ignorant of its derivation, when the need for trans- 
lation into the written language, Latin, or thecourtly language, French, 


1 A “belfry” was not, as its name would appear to suggest, originally a place 
to hang bells in, but was a military tower on wheels, pushed by besiegers against 
the walls of a besieged city, that missiles might be thrown more easily against the 
defenders, In early French they were called dafraiz. See E. Viollet le Duc’s 
Military Architecture. 

* The strict meaning of ‘‘ burh ” or borough is a fortified place or stronghold, 
and no doubt from the earliest times bells would be used therein for calling the 
guards to arms. Under the protection of the ‘‘ burhs ” towns grew up, ultimately 
acquiring the greater importance and appropriating the name. ‘‘ After the twelfth 
century the boroughs asserted their right to have bells to call the burghers 
together for council or action. Thus detached, belfries arose in the heart of towns, 
and were regarded as important symbols of their freedom” (Chambers’s Encyc., 
1888: Article, ‘ Bells”). See also generally as to Roman origin, Coote’s 
Romans of Great Britain, and Kemble’s The Saxons in England. 
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arose, uncritical talkers and writers seized on Couvrefeu as its equiva- 
lent, very probably, indeed, because of its use as a “fire-bell” to 
alarm the citizens on an outbreak of fire, and—fost hoc, propter hoc— 
a story was invented to account for the new name,!' and the error 
spreading, the people worked in fancy details, until by some arch- 
genius of a malcontent, wishing to blacken the memory of their tyrant, 
the Conqueror was debited with conceiving and putting into force 
a form of domestic tyranny which had never had the slightest exist- 
ence. Once coupled with Couvrefeu, retranslation backwards and 
forwards, and a free hand in spelling according to individual taste, 
soon produced courfeu, curpheu, curfeu, and the present form Curfew.? 

The continuance of the custom of ringing Curfew is easy to 
account for. People without repeaters in their fobs must have time 
marked somehow, and it was as the prototype of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury town-hall clock that the bell was indispensable, although it only 
marked the beginning and the end of the day. And in these times, 
when a girdle is put round the earth in minutes, the advantage of 
having longer periods than the hour marked is manifest in the use 
of chimes or carillons at intervals of three, four, or six hours. 

Summing up, I am of opinion that there was never any imple- 
ment Curfew properly so called ; that there was never any ordinance 
or edict of William the Conqueror, or any subsequent monarch, 
introducing any such custom as Polydore Vergil would have us 
believe ; and that the word Curfew is not derived from the French 
Couvrefeu, meaning “to cover a fire,” but is the modern misspelt 
equivalent of some word derived mediately or immediately from 
the Low Latin guadrifurcus, or guatuorfurcas, meaning “four lane 
ends, crossways,” or market square, having a pronunciation in all 
probability not unlike Carfour, but so spelt, if ever written down, as 
to mislead the Normans. Possibly it was originally applied * as an 

1 The story of Belle the Giant illustrates this. Mounting his Sorrel horse at 
Mount Sorrel, he jumped a mile to Wanlip (one leap), from there a mile to 
Burstall, and so doing burst all his girths, and thence again a mile to Belgrave, 
where he died from over-exertion and was buried. 

? During twelve days at Christmas in some parts of Yorkshire bells are rung 
at seven in the evening, and are called “‘Culfer” or ‘*Coolfire” bells, See 
Northern Antiquities. Ihave never heard of the custom or the name as exist- 
ing now in the West Riding; but the rapid growth of manufacturing towns is fatal 
to old usages, and possibly it still exists in out-of-the-way settlements or in the 
more agricultural North and East Ridings. A curious variant of Curfew, perhaps 
compounded of ‘* Culfer” and ‘‘ Couvrefeu,” is ‘* Cou’lefewe,” which appears in 
a chronicle of the Preston Guilds, and was communicated to me by my friend 
Mr. J. B. Firth, editor of the Lancashire Daily Post. Its date is 1602. 

* Since writing the above I have been interested to find, on referring to Dr. 
Murray’s Dict, about Carfax, that immediately below he gives Carfour, and says 
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epithet only to the market-square de// at Oxford, whence it was 
taken by clerks, priests, and scholars to all parts, and applied to 
bells used for similar special purposes.' The custom associated 
with it was primarily the announcement of the opening and close 
of day, four in the morning and eight at night—as Gray puts it, 
“ The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day ”—but it was also made 
to serve other purposes which did not clash.2 The custom may 
have descended directly from the Romans, but no positive evidence 
has yet appeared in support of this view ; or possibly it arose from 
some time-marking innovation or improvement of our own king 
Alfred the Great, based on the old military usages of fortified “burhs.” 
So much for the “famous and misrepresented Curfew,” that has so 
often harrowed our juvenile imaginations, and afforded the occasion 
for generous vapouring like the prologue to “The Curfew,” a play 
by John Tobin, published in 1807. 


When first the Curfew knell of England’s woe 
Proclaimed the triumphs of the Norman bow, 
And haughty William with unhallowed claim 
And ruthless sword usurped a monarch’s name, 
Force then was law, all right was with the strong, 
And public plunder chartered private wrong. 





it was formerly quite naturalised, but now treated only as French. So that we 
appear to have had existing side by side, applied to the samethings—a market 
place, town square, or cross-roads—Carfax and its variants of Roman origin, and 
Carfour and its variants of French origin, and as applied to the town-bell Corfour 
derived from one or the other. 

' The name Curfew also spread. by specific bequest. One Donne, a Mercer 
and Citizen of London, gave two tenements in Bow Lane (then Hosier Lane) for 
ringing the tenor bell of Bow Church at six in the morning and eight in the even- 
ing. The Will is in the Hustings Court of London; and at Presteign, in 
Radnorshire, John Beddoes, by indenture dated 20th April, 1565, left land to 
secure the ringing of a bell to de called Curfew. See Reports on Charities, xxxii. 
Part III. p. 464. When able to afford it, many country towns imitated the 
practice at Bow Church, calling the bell the ‘* Bow bell.” 

? The Klokans in Abo even to the present day traverse the town crying the 
** go-to-bed-time.” Those abroad are told to make haste home. In Saxony they 
say they “‘hear the burgher bell” when it is time for a company to separate. 
‘**In some streets in Canton,” says a writer in Harper's Magazine (Jan., 1895), 
‘*at six, in others at seven, eight, and nine p.m., bars are put up. In other 
streets there are actual gates closed like a door.” ‘I am told that during the 
winter there are throughout the city bamboo structures built to a height of fifty 
feet, where watchmen sit aloft to look for fires.” 

* These usages doubtless owed much to the Romans (Coote’s Romans of Great 
Britain) ; and Oxford was in the centre of the Four Towns league—that part of 
Roman England which last resisted the Saxons, and where old customs and observ- 
ances would be preserved with all the perfervid tenacity of the oppressed patriot, 
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The blasted soil the track of war revealed; 
Wild was the forest and untilled the field; 
Drear as the night of winter was that time, 
The live-long night of Lapland’s Arctic clime, 
And long a cheerless aspect England bore, 
And late the twilight lingered on her shore. 
That time is past. 

In view of a more complete essay on the “ Curfew,” the writer will 
be glad of any information and assistance, addressed to Wood Hall, 
Calverley, near Leeds. Copies of entries relating to it in local records, 
deeds, wills, variations of name, times of ringing, superstitions and 
legends concerning it, and allusions bearing on it in ancient and 
modern writers, sketches of ancient market crosses, old town belfries, 
and the like, are especially desired. 


LIONEL CRESSWELL. 





—— 
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THE ATTACK ON TIBET. 


IBET may be said to be at present in a state of siege, through 

the attempts of explorers to enter it, and the efforts of its 

inhabitants to keep them out. The condition of affairs is most 

curious and most interesting, and it affords a striking illustration of 

the-determination of ignorance and superstition to resist the advance 
of progress and civilisation. 

Tibet stands like a vast citadel in the heart of Central Asia, with 
towering snowclad mountains forming its walls on every side. On 
the south the gigantic Himalayan ranges separate it from India ; on 
the north the parallel chains of the Kuenlun divide it from the 
deserts of Chinese Tartary; and on the east the long mountain 
ranges which run parallel to the upper courses of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Mekong present a vast series of mountain-walls between 
it and China. All these mountains are covered with perpetual snow, 
and although they are traversed by numerous passes, these defiles 
are nearly all blocked by snow during the long and rigorous winter. 
But, difficult as these great mountains are to cross, they do not pre- 
sent an absolutely impassable barrier. Some of the passes leading 
over them are easy, and can be traversed by loaded baggage-animals, 
while by advancing up the valleys of the rivers it is sometimes pos- 
sible to avoid the most dangerous defiles. 

There are few contrasts in scenery, in the whole world, more 
remarkable than that which is presented to the traveller on his cross- 
ing from India into Tibet. 

He is approaching, we will suppose, the mysterious Land of 
the Lamas through one of the States of north-eastern India. For 
days he toils onward through deep valleys which are little better 
than chasms, and through which rush foaming torrents. Dense 
forests mantle all the hillsides, perpetual verdure clothes the 
meadows, and masses of dark pines cover the towering crags. Above 
all rise gigantic snowy peaks, which closely shut in the glens, and 
seem to hang over the valleys. The atmosphere is damp, the forests 
are dripping, the sky is overcast, and the confinement in the narrow 
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glens is most’ oppressive. Distant view there is none, for the pre- 
cipitous mountains rise like gigantic walls on every side. Slowly the 
traveller climbs upwards, through rocks and stones, and beneath 
towering precipices; the snowy peaks appear to hang absolutely over 
his head, and seem as if threatening to overwhelm him by their fall, 
while ever and again the roar of falling avalanches is heard on every 
side. At last the summit is gained, and on looking to the north the 
traveller beholds a wonderful scene. He sees a prospect of vast 
extent, over which the eye wanders unobstructed for scores of miles, 
From the slopes of the mountains beneath him great barren uplands, 
dry as an Arabian wilderness, stretch away in desolate monotony, 
with their surfaces marked here and there by blue lakes, which, from 
the height on which he stands, seem no larger than diminutive pools. 
The mountains are gently sloping, with rounded summits, and rise in 
long brown swells, the smooth-looking hills fading away in many 
places into great rolling uplands beyond. Far away in the distance 
are long purple ranges of mountains, and beyond these again—low 
down on the horizon—are distant snowclad peaks. But the main 
characteristic of this extraordinary view is the utter sterility of the 
prospect. There is not a tree nora bush nor a patch of green to 
be seen anywhere in it—all is brown and barren : it is a vision of a 
land of utter desolation. The traveller gazes on this wonderful 
prospect with amazement, and fancies that he beholds a region lying 
blasted and withered beneath a curse. 

By degrees, however, he feels that the strange view has an extra- 
ordinary fascination, and that it quite enchants him. The feeling of 
freedom awakened by the vast panorama, when before he had been 
shut in amidst narrow gorges, is most refreshing and invigorating. 
The landscape indeed is utterly barren, but the colours of the scene 
are so brilliant that the eye and mind are both delighted. The 
bright brown and vivid red of the hills, the dark purple of the distant 
mountains, the pure white masses of snow on the far-off ranges, and 
the delightful blue of the sky above, all combine to increase the 
fascination produced by the prospect. Moreover, the marvellously 
clear atmosphere brings out every detail of the picture with astonish- 
ing vividness and power, while the sharp and exhilarating air lends 
an additional enchantment to the scene. And now the traveller 
discerns that animal life is abundant in this apparently desolate 
region. ‘True, there are no signs of maz, for in all the vast prospect 
neither town, village, tent, nor any habitation of human beings can 
be anywhere distinguished. But great flocks of birds are winging 
their flight overhead, and ravens are flitting to and fro over the 
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rocks, while the eagle is circling above in the deep blue sky. On 
the barren plains herds of wild asses, in great numbers, are galloping 
to and fro, and are wheeling and careering like squadrons of cavalry 
acting under military orders. Graceful antelopes are roaming over 
the brown uplands, their horns glittering in the brilliant sunshine. 
Mountain-sheep of great size, and with beautiful curved horns, are 
wandering over the desolate wastes, or standing on the summit of 
barren crags. And if the traveller will look intently he may discern 
the king of Tibetan animals, the wild yak. He may see these 
splendid creatures either collected in herds and marching slowly over 
the sterile uplands, or dispersed singly here and there, dotting the 
brown hillsides. The whistling of the marmot resounds near at 
hand, the call of the partridge is heard on all sides, and flocks of 
wild ducks are seen swimming in the pools and distant lakes. Such 
is the extraordinary prospect which the traveller beholds as he stands 
on the summit of a pass over the Himalayas, and sees the vast and 
barren but beautiful panorama of Tibet spread out like a brilliantly 
coloured map before his eyes. 

But Europeans are strictly forbidden to enter this strange land, 
and this prohibition is enforced on a// Europeans, no matter to what 
nation they may belong. English, French, Germans, and Russians 
are all equally denied entrance into the country, and a most 
rigorous watch is kept at all its borders to prevent any Europeans 
entering it. Should a European approach any of the passes leading 
into Tibet his coming is immediately made known, the Tibetans 
assemble in force, and he is most positively denied an entrance into 
the land of the Lamas. Should the traveller cross the frontier 
unobserved, he is stopped at the first village and turned back; and 
should he enter through uninhabited wastes, he is driven back as 
soon as the Tibetans meet him. Everywhere it is the same; no 
European is permitted to enter the holy land of the Buddhists. 

Let us examine how the lines of defence are drawn around che 
borders of the country, and how the scheme of defence is conducted 
by the inhabitants, so that Europeans may be immediately repelled 
from its borders, or driven out should they, for a brief time, succeed 
in making an entrance. 

On the southern: frontier of Tibet it is easy to keep a watch, 
for here the inhabited districts extend nearly to the Indian frontier. 
A long line of forts and military posts reaches from the upper 
courses of the Indus and the Sutlej to the eastern frontiers of Assam, 
and the commandants of these forts keep a sharp look-out for all 
intruders. In some places guard-houses have been built on the 
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summit of the passes ; but as these are at great elevations, the duty of 
stopping Europeans has been generally deputed to the inhabitants 
of those villages which are nearest to the Tibetan sides of the 
passes. As soon as a European approaches the passes, the Tibetans 
are acquainted with the news of his coming, for many Tibetans cross 
over to the Indian sides of the mountains, and remain there for 
many months. The wandering Tibetans spread the tidings that a 
European with his attendants is coming into Tibet, and the roving 
Tibetans keep a sharp watch. Nosooner does the traveller approach 
the pass, than a crowd of Tibetans appears on its summit, and 
when the meeting takes place they, with threatening gestures, forbid 
him to advance. If he will push forward, swift messengers are 
despatched to the nearest garrison-town, asking for soldiers, and 
crowds of Tibetans accompany the adventurous European as he 
advances. Presently he reaches the first Tibetan village, and here 
new difficulties are placed in his way. The Tibetans will not permit 
his tents to be pitched near their houses, they will give no shelter to 
his men, and will not allow his beasts of burden to graze. They will 
sell him no provisions, will steal his goods, and will threaten his 
servants. Ina short time—perhaps during the next day—a Tibetan 
official arrives with a company of soldiers—rough, wild men, with 
matchlocks and rests slung over their backs, and with swords and 
daggers stuck into their belts. The official immediately orders the 
European to return at once, and threatens to use force if he will not 
go immediately. Resistance is useless ; numbers are irresistible ; 
the traveller’s servants are cowed by the menaces of the Tibetans, 
and so, amidst the jeers and mockings of the natives, he is compelled 
to return to India by the way he came. It is thus quite useless to 
attempt to enter Tibet from the south, because the inhabited part 
of the country extends right up to the Indian frontier. The same 
thing takes place on the eastern borders of Tibet, although the 
chance of entering is somewhat better on this side. A traveller may 
approach through China, but when he reaches the real frontier of 
Tibet he is stopped and turned back by crowds of armed men. The 
warlike Lamas issue from their great monasteries—which are par- 
ticularly numerous in this portion of the country—and bring crowds 
of superstitious natives with them. Hundreds of men appear on 
the mountain-sides, and on the tops of the passes, and any farther 
advance of the traveller is out of the question. It is easy, then, to 
guard the southern and eastern frontiers of Tibet. Nor is there any 
difficulty about the west, since the Valley of the Indus contains many 
Tibetan towns and villages, and the Tibetans keep up a sharp watch 
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in this direction. ‘There is, however, a breach in the line of defence 
towards the north-west, which will shortly afterwards be described. 
The vulnerable side of the country is the northern. All the northern 
part of Tibet is an uninhabited wilderness, containing neither 
towns, villages, nor any habitation of man ; it is a desert of rocks, 
sands, and mountains, without human inhabitant. Adventurous 
Europeans, therefore, can enter the country from this side without 
being observed, and can advance a considerable distance without 
meeting any opposition. Even in this direction, however, there are 
special difficulties for an explorer to encounter. Chinese Tartary 
lies to the north of Tibet, and it is difficult to traverse it owing to the 
opposition of the people and of the officials who, if they cannot stop 
the European, will endeavour to inform the Tibetans of his coming. 
Should the European travellers leave Chinese Tartary in the winter 
it will be difficult for the Chinese to give warning of their approach, 
since the Tibetans will then have retired far to the south; but at 
this season of the year Europeans will find it a fearful thing to 
traverse the awful deserts of Northern Tibet, as these solitudes are 
then wrapped in vast sheets of snow, and are swept by snow-storms 
of appalling fury. The defence of Northern Tibet is provided for 
in the following manner. On the great table-land (which is called 


the Chang) which extends from the range forming the northern 
boundary of the basin of the Sanpu to the Kuenlun mountains 
neither towns, villages, nor monasteries exist, and the only human 


inhabitants are wandering nomads and robbers. Strict orders are 
given to the Tibetan nomads to keep a sharp watch for any European 
traveller. Should such an intruder be encountered, they must 
assemble in great numbers and try to turn him back ; at the same 
time they must a¢ once send swift messengers to Lhassa, Rudokh, or 
the nearest town in which a Government official resides, informing 
him that a European has entered Tibet, and stating the exact part of 
the country in which he is encamped. Having done this, the 
Tibetans will accompany the European in great numbers, keeping a 
close watch on all his movements. In a short time the Government 
official, with a strong body of attendants, arrives, and the discussion 
Now is the time for the European to show his firmness, 
The Tibetan official first orders 
This is always 


commences. 
for if he hesitates he will be lost. 
the European to return dy ¢he same way as he came. 
done, and should be at once refused. Then an alternative route out 
of the country is proposed, while the Tibetans flatly declare that, 
should the European persist in advancing, they will fight. This they 
will probably do, and they allege that, although some of them will 
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undoubtedly be killed in the encounter, they will also be put to 
death by the Lhassa authorities should they permit the explorer to 
proceed. At this stage of the discussion the most advisable course 
to follow is to make a compromise, and it is wise for the European 
to consent to leave Tibet by a mew route, provided that the Govern- 
ment officials will furnish him with guides, provisions, and baggage- 
animals. This they are generally willing to do, and the European 
explorer may now leisurely and safely leave the country, carefully 
observing all the points of interest along his route. 

We mentioned before that there was a break in the Tibetan line 
of defence towards the north-west, for here lies a way into the heart 
of the country which it is very difficult to guard. This open district 
lies between the Pang Kong Lake on the south and the Kuenlun 
mountains on the north, and it consists of a succession of lofty 
barren table-lands, which are from 16,000 to 18,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. These plateaux are uninhabited, and are perfect 
deserts of gravel and sand. Farther to the east, just within the 
Tibetan frontier, the table-land begins to be covered with grass, and 
a few nomads appear, who will on the approach of a European 
traveller immediately send word to the nearest Tibetan officer. 
But by keeping to the north it is possible to avoid these nomads and 
to travel for vast distances in utter loneliness without seeing a human 
being, save a few robbers, who are not likely to visit any official of 
the Government. It was through this gap that Captain Bower 
entered Tibet in 1891, having made all his preparations in Western 
Tibet, which, being under the rule of the Maharajah of Kashmir, is 
freely traversed by European travellers in all directions. But even 
in Western Tibet it is necessary to be cautious, and not to allow the 
destination of the exploring expedition to be known, as the news 
will be quickly carried across the frontier, and the inhabitants of 
Chinese Tibet will be on the watch for all intruders who may cross 
the border. 

In order to be able to travel freely in Tibet, Europeans often 
apply to the Chinese authorities for passforts giving them permission 
to enter and to traverse the mysterious land. It is very doubtful, 
however, if any real advantage is gained by this line of action, for 
the wily Chinese perfectly understand how to use the application for 
@ passport in such a manner as to ruin the expedition of the 
traveller who makes application for it. First of all, the application 
for the passport tells them that a European traveller is about to enter 
Tibet, and it also makes known the districts of the country through 


which he will pass. It is easy then to send secret instructions to the 
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nomad Tibetans to be on the watch, and the granting of the passport 
may be delayed until these instructions have reached their proper 
destination. Further, the Chinese Government may inform the 
Tibetans that the passport has been granted by mistake, and must 
be regarded as invalid. More than this, even if the passport is 


perfectly correct, the Tibetans may regard it as valueless, and may _ 


declare that the Chinese authority in Tibet is merely nominal, and 
that they are not bound to obey all the orders they may receive from 
the Chinese Government at Pekin, or from the Chinese representa- 
tive at Lhassa. The passport system, therefore, gives no guarantee 
to the traveller that if the document be received he will be permitted 
to carry on his travels in Tibet. The Indian Government has for 
many years pursued the plan of training Hindoos to make scientific 
surveys, and has instructed many natives how to use mathematical 
instruments. These native explorers measure the distances traversed 
by paces, and closely record all observations. Their line of journey 
is laid down by the Indian officials, and on their return they 
immediately deliver up their reports to the English surveying officers. 
This plan seems to be very feasible, for the Tibetans make no 
objection to Hindoos travelling in their country. Nevertheless, it is 
becoming difficult, for the Tibetans are growing suspicious. The 
Hindoo explorers have to carry their surveying instruments carefully 
concealed, and they have to practise great dissimulation. At the 
first Tibetan post they are stopped and closely questioned by the 
Tibetan officials. They are asked to explain who they are, from 


’ what part of India they come, where they are going, and what is 


their occupation. Sometimes the Hindoo explorers break down 
under this severe cross-examination : they are detected by their 
erroneous answers and by their contradictory statements, and they 
are ignominiously driven out of the country. Even should they 
succeed in crossing the frontiers, they have to be most careful. 
They cannot take scientific observations unless alone, and they 
must carefully hide their scientific instruments from the sight of 
the suspicious Tibetans. Nevertheless, most important scientific 
journeys are often made by these native surveyors or Pundits. In 
1873, one of these trained Hindoos in the service of the English 
Government, named Nain Singh, travelled for hundreds of miles 
over the central plateau of Great Tibet, and a few years later 
another Pundit, A. K., actually spent four years journeying to and 
fro in the heart of the forbidden land. No wonder, then, that 
the British officials in India consider the scientific training of these 
natives to be of the greatest importance. 
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As an amusing illustration of the way in which European travellers 
are stopped at the Tibetan frontier, we will describe what happened to 
Mr. Andrew Wilson when, about twenty years ago, he attempted to 
enter the forbidden part of Tibet. Mr. Wilson’s narrative of his 
journey is so graphic and instructive that we refer all readers to 
it for fuller particulars ; they will find his book! one of the most 
delightful records of travel ever written. 

After being dangerously ill in the Sutlej Valley, near the Mora- 
vian Mission station of Pu, Mr. Wilson, on his partial recovery, 
started in company with one of the missionaries—Mr. Pagell—and 
a great number of servants and coolies for Tibet. They journeyed 
towards the Kung-Ma Pass, and reached its summit, which is 
16,500 feet above the sea, with little difficulty. All round them, as they 
stood on the top of the pass, were snow-fields, snowy peaks, and 
glaciers, and behind them rose magnificent ranges of snow-clad 
mountains. Tibet lay before them, and presented a strange pano- 
rama of brown rolling hills, snowless rounded mountains, and deso- 
late uplands. They descended from the pass and reached the first 
Tibetan village, Shipki, where they received an extraordinary recep- 
tion. There was no level ground in the place, save the flat-roofs of the 
houses and the terraced fields, and the latter were evidently the best 
places on which Mr. Wilson’s party could pitch their tents. But 
they were not allowed by the villagers to enter these fields, for a 
strong detachment of young Tibetan women, in red tunics, big 
trousers, and immense boots, guarded the entrances to the fields, and 
forbade the travellers to set foot inside the enclosures. These Tibetan 
Amazons were very good-humoured, and seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy the fun, but they showed fight whenever any member of Mr. 
Wilson’s party tried to enter any of the fields) Meanwhile the men 
in the Tibetan village stood and sat on the roofs and looked on, and 
huge mastiffs seemed prepared to spring at the travellers whenever 
their masters might choose to direct them to doso. Reasoning 
with the Tibetan damsels was perfectly useless, but at length a 
Lama was found on whom the Moravian missionary had bestowed 
some kindness, and he permitted the European party to pitch their 
tents in his fields. The Tibetans were prepared to resist this also, 
but Mr. Wilson’s servants made a sudden rush, took possession of 
the field, and erected the tents. The Tibetans were thus foiled at 
the commencement, but they quickly resumed their tactics of obstruc- 
tion and hindering, and the result shall be described in Mr. Wilson’s 
own words :— 

1 The Abode of Snow. 
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“The Shipki people were anything but civil, and at times it 
looked as if they only wanted a pretext for falling upon us, but at 
other times they condescended to reason on the matter. They said 
that they were under express orders from the Lassa Government not 
to allow any Europeans to pass, and that it would be as much as their 
possessions and their heads were worth to allow us to do so. Death 
itself would not be the worst which might befall them, as there were 
certain dreadful modes of death,” which there is no need to describe, 
“to which they might be subjected. On my referring to the Treaty 
of Tientsin, which gives British subjects a right to travel in the 
dominions of the Celestial Emperor, and mentioning that I had 
travelled a great deal in China itself, they first said that they had no 
information of any such treaty having been concluded, and then they 
ingeniously argued that, though it might allow foreigners to travel 
in China proper, yet it did not apply to Tibet, which was no part of 
China, and only loosely connected with that country. 

**When we pressed them for the reasons of this exclusive policy, 
they answered that they were not bound to give reasons, having 
simply to obey orders ; but that one obvious reason was that, when- 
ever Englishmen had been allowed entrance into a country, they had 
ended in making a conquest of it... . We remarked that China 
had brought trouble on itself by attempting to exclude Europeans, 
whereas matters had gone smoothly after admitting them, and referred 
to Japan as an instance of a long-secluded country which had found 
advantage (I am not sure very much) from admitting Europeans. 
But they seemed to interpret this as a threat, and replied boisterously 
that they might as well be killed fighting us as be killed for letting us 
pass—there would be some amusement in that ; and if ever war 
came upon them, they were quite willing to engage in war, because, 
having the true religion, they were certain to conquer. . . . It was 
curious to find these rude men reasoning thus ingeniously, and it 
struck me forcibly that, though the voice was the voice of the rough 
Tartar Esau, yet the words were the words of the wily Chinese 
Jacob. There was something peculiarly Chinese-like also, and far 
from Tartar, in the way in which they shirked responsibility. Person- 
ally, they were not at all afraid of being uncivil ; but when it came to 
a question as to who was who, and on whose responsibility they acted, 
then they became as evasive as possible. Thus, in the matter of 
supplies, though they at first refused point-blank to let us have any, 
yet, after a little, they adopted different and still more unpleasant 
tactics. They said they would let us have a sheep—a small one—for 
five rupees, which was about double its value. On our agreeing to 
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give five, no sheep appeared; and on our inquiring after it, a 
message was sent back that we might have it for six rupees. On six 
being agreed to, the price was raised to seven, and so on, until it 
became too apparent that they were only amusing themselves with 
us. And whenever we reasoned on this subject with an ugly 
monster who had been put forward—and had put himself forward 
with a great profession of desire for our comfort—as the official 
corresponding to the mikea or lambadar, who looks after the 
wants of travellers, he promptly disclaimed all pretensions to having 
anything to do with such a function, and pointed to another man as 
the veritable mikea to whom we ought to apply. This other man 
said it was true he was a relative of that functionary, and he would be 
happy to do anything for us if the headman of the village would 
authorise it, but the veritable mkea was up with the sheep on the 
Kting-ma, and if we found him there on our way back he would, no 
doubt, supply all our wants. In this way we were bandied about 
from pillar to post without getting satisfaction, or finding responsibility 
acknowledged anywhere.” ! 

As may be imagined, Mr. Wilson had soon to leave these 
impracticable people and to return to the Indian Hill States. 

Mr. Wilson also relates an amusing story of an officer who deter- 
mined to enter Chinese Tibet by stratagem. This officer managed 
to cross the frontier at night, and so escaped the frontier guard. Next 
day, however, while he was journeying deeper into Tibet, the Tibetan 
soldiers overtook him, and informed him that, as the country was 
unsafe because of robbers, they would go with him in order to 
protect him, to which arrangement the traveller was compelled to 
agree. In a few hours they came to a river, which was crossed by a 
rope-bridge. The ‘Tibetans passed over first in order to show that 
the bridge was safe, and then the officer got into the basket and was 
pulled along by the Tibetans. Suddenly, however, they ceased pull- 
ing, and left the Englishman hanging in mid-air above the rushing 
torrent. In vain the traveller shouted to the Tibetans to pull ; they 
merely smoked and nodded their heads. The hours passed, and 
still the officer hung above the torrent. At last the Tibetans agreed 
to pull him back if he would promise to leave Tibet immediately, 
This, of course, he was compelled to do, and took his departure from 
the forbidden land. 

On a consideration of this curious state of affairs in Tibet we 
naturally ask the questions—From whom does the determination to 
exclude Europeans from the country originate? and, What is the 

1 The Abode of Snow, pp. 158-161. 
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reason for this strange policy? It is not probable that the Tibetans 
themselves have any desire to exclude Europeans from their country. 
These people are all inveterate traders, and they are thoroughly 
acquainted with the value that British trade would betothem. They 
know, also, that Europeans do not take anything from them by force, 
but pay for everything that they require. In fact, a Tibetan told a 
caravan-driver belonging to Captain Bower, during that gallant 
officer’s most adventurous journey through Tibet, that he should be 
very glad if the English came and took the country, for they always 
paid for what they wanted and never ruthlessly took it from the 
people. The Chinese probably care little, although they would un- 
doubtedly like to keep the tea trade with Tibet in their hands. The 
tea that they send into Tibet is of a most wretched character, and 
perhaps they fear the throwing open of the Indian tea markets to the 
Tibetans. Still, the authority of China over Tibet is very slight, and 
it is by no means improbable that this difficulty might be surmounted. 
It has been thought that the principal reason for the exclusion of 
Europeans from Tibet may be that gold is found extensively in 
the country, and that the Tibetan authorities, fearing the rush of 
Europeans to their country if this were known, take rigorous steps to 
exclude them and to keep the existence of the gold mines secret. 
It is true that gold mines are now extensively worked in many parts 
of Chinese Tibet—that is, in the forbidden territory. At Thok 
Jalung and at Thok Daurapa there are great gold mines, and at the 
former of these places—which has never been visited by a European— 
hundreds of miners are at work. These miners live in holes in the 
ground, and must suffer much from the cold, as the elevation of the 
gold-field above the sea is at least 16,000 feet. It has lately been 
ascertained, however, that the amount of gold raised at Thok Jalung 
has been much exaggerated. The streams in Western Tibet are 
frequently washed for gold, andthe Basha Valley in Baltistan was in 
former days—when Baltistan was independent—reserved as the 
special gold-field for the Rajah’s benefit. The streams in Eastern 
Tibet are also washed for gold, but here again the yield is but slight. 
It is possible, however, that with more elaborate processes a much 
larger amount of gold might be obtained, and perhaps it is this know- 
ledge which influences the minds of the Tibetan authorities towards 
excluding Europeans from the country. From all that can be 
gathered, it seems probable that the chief opposition to the entrance 
of Europeans into Tibet proceeds fromthe Lamas. These intolerant 
priests swarm in the country in amazing numbers, and hold the people 
in abject and perfect slavery. The monasteries of the priesthood 
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literally swarm in the land ; they possess great wealth, and they 
often contain thousands of monks. These Lamas often hold the 
trade of the neighbourhood in their hands, and they are frequently 
well armed. They lend money to the people at ruinous rates of 
interest, and they seize the land for the possession of their great 
monasteries. The government of the country is completely in the 
hands of this intolerant priesthood, and the Chinese authority is a 
mere shadow. These Lamas are intelligent men, and they fear the 
spread of civilised influence in their country. They dread the intro- 
duction of European ways and habits into Tibet, and fear that if 
these customs prevailed their hold on the people would be relaxed. 
Thus it is probable that from the Lamas comes the chief opposition to 
the entrance of Europeans into Tibet ; but events are moving rapidly 
in Central and Eastern Asia. The overthrow of China by Japan, and 
the aggression of Russia and France, may lead to most momentous 
events, and may induce even the stubborn Lamas of Tibet to open 
their land to European trade in general,and to English influence in 


particular. 
D. GATH WHITLEY. 
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GREAT RAINFALLS. 


HE total amount of rain which falls in the course of a year, if 
equally distributed over the entire surface of the globe, has 
been variously estimated. Some meteorologists have put it as low as 
36 inches, others as high as 60 inches, but the correctness of either 
of these calculations, or of any other, is practically a matter of no 
importance, since the world’s rainfall is very far from being uniformly 
distributed. Some places appear to be deluged by an almost con- 
tinual downpour, while at other places rain is scarcely known to fall 
from one year’s end to another. So numerous are the causes which 
affect rainfall, in addition to those which modify climate as a whole, 
that it varies remarkably from place to place, a distance of a few 
miles being often enough to mark a considerable difference in the 
annual amount. 

There is a vast amount of material already available for the study 
of rainfall. Together with temperature, it has been measured in 
nearly every corner of the world inhabited by civilised man, and the 
thermometer and the rain-gauge are the instruments by which the 
first continuous scientific observations have been made in most parts 
of the globe. But while the rainfall of some countries has been 
thoroughly studied continuously for long periods, there are great 
regions from which there are available only imperfect records of very 
recent date, or merely the notes made by explorers during their hasty 
journeys. Over the entire surface of the ocean there are no rainfall 
measurements at all of any value. Ships being in motion, their logs 
contain only entries of the number of times rain has been recorded, 
but no account of its amount at any fixed station. There is, however, 
no evidence to show that, as has been supposed, there is any extended 
rainless region at sea. 

In those regions of the earth’s surface where the sun’s heat is 
most intense, raising into the atmosphere powerful currents of highly 
heated air, saturated with watery vapour, the heaviest rains occur. 
But these heavy tropical rains are usually confined to a definite part 
of the year—the “ rainy season ”—not pretty evenly distributed over 
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the whole year, as in temperate regions. In the tropics the hottest 
part of the year is the wettest, and the early afternoon, the hottest 
part of the day, is also the wettest. Going northwards or southwards 
from the hotter regions the rainfall, as a rule, diminishes, while the 
number of rainy days increases, so that, speaking roughly, it may be 
said that most rain falls where the rainy days are fewest. 

Over parts of the great equatorial region of calms in the great 
oceans there is almost constant precipitation in heavy showers, rain 
falling on the average about seven hours out of the twenty-four, 
all the year round. There are, however, some notable exceptions 
which qualify this broad general statement. At the Island of 
Ascension only two or three inches of rain fall in a year ; and there 
are numerous islands in the Pacific, near the equator, which are 
practically rainless, as is evidenced by their possessing deposits of 
guano. The other chief rainy regions are those localities where 
moist winds meet mountain ranges, and are forced upwards, parting 
with their moisture during the ascent—such as the Khasia Hills, the 
Western Ghauts, the western coasts of the British Isles, of Norway, 
North America, Southern Chili, and of New Zealand, which are 
exposed to winds blowing over extensive oceans, and depositing their 
moisture on the first coasts they meet. 

The rainless regions of the globe owe their aridity to the fact 
that they are shut off from the influence of moist winds by high 
mountain chains. The chief of these are Upper Egypt, the Sahara, 
the Desert of Gobi, and the coast of Peru. The driest place in 
the world is probably that part of Egypt between the two lower 
falls of the Nile. Rain has never been known to fall there, and the 
inhabitants do not believe travellers who tell them that water can fall 
from the sky. The great trade winds at the starting points of their 
paths are the cause of drought and barrenness, but where they cross 
land at the termination of their course they give out bounteous rain- 
supplies. The contrasts thus offered are very striking. Thus, some 
parts of the Moroccan Sahara, near the head of the north-eastern 
Atlantic trade wind, do not experience a shower for perhaps twenty 
years at a time ; while the same wind, when it reaches the coast of 
South America, produces rainfall representing a depth of twenty feet 
of water in a year. 

The prevailing south-west winds deposit on some parts of the 
mountainous western coasts of the British Isles ten times as much 
rain as falls on the opposite or lee coasts. In the western counties, 
in the neighbourhood of hills, the annual rainfall rises to 80 or 100 
inches, while away from the hills, though still in the west, the fall 
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may be only from 30 to 45 inches. The most extensive region 
in the British Isles having a heavy rainfall is the Western High- 
lands, where the mountainous coast-line facing the rain-bringing 
winds of the Atlantic cools them on their passage up the lochs and 
valleys, precipitating their moisture as they ascend, so as to give rise 
to torrents which deeply trench the mountain-sides. 

The mildness of the climate of our western coast in winter is 
largely owing to the abundance of latent heat set free by the con- 
tinual condensation of vapour into rain. The effect of the process is 
very great, and is in general overlooked. Haughton, in his “ Physical 
Geography,” says that one gallon of rainfall gives out latent heat 
sufficient to melt 75 pounds of ice, or to melt 45 pounds of cast iron. 
Thus, every inch of rainfall is capable of melting a layer of ice of 
eight inches in thickness spread on the ground ; and this authority 
goes on to calculate that on the west coast of Ireland the heat 
derived from rainfall is equivalent to half that derived from the sun. 
When it is stated further that the condensation of even one grain of 
aqueous vapour sets free heat sufficient to raise the temperature of a 
cubic foot of air 7°25° Fahr., it is evident that the abundance of rain- 
fall must be a powerful factor in modifying climate. 

Sir Christopher Wren is credited with having designed, in 1663, 
not only the first rain-gauge, but also the first recording gauge, 
though the instrument was not constructed until 1670. The earliest 
known records of rainfall are those made in Paris in 1668, at 
Townley, Lancashire, in 1677, Zurich 1708, and Londonderry 1711. 
Continuous records were begun in Paris by Lahire in 1688, but in 
England they were not begun until 1726. 

We owe it to the indefatigable energy of Mr. G. J. Symons that 
the rainfall of the British Isles has been more completely studied 
than that of any other important part of the world. Year by year 
his valuable volume, “ British Rainfall,” has appeared with unfailing 
regularity since 1860. The issue for that year consisted of only four 
pages, and a reprint of it was bound up with the issue for 1884, as 
an interesting memento of the small beginning which has grown to 
the elaborate volume now published, in which are tabulated and fully 
discussed the returns furnished by an army of observers now num- 
bering nearly 3,000, whose stations are fairly well distributed over 
every part of the country. 

According to Mr. Symons, a “rainy day” for weather-record 
purposes is one on which a hundredth part of an inch of rain, and 
upwards, falls in the course of the twenty-four hours. This minimum 
recognisable may easily result from little more than a passing shower, 
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and a tenth of an inch would more nearly approach the condition of 
what is usually considered, in common talk, a wet day. An inch of 
rain in a day would mean a very wet day indeed; but the rainfall 
records show that even this quantity is frequently very much 
exceeded. Indeed, scarcely a month passes without an inch or a 
little more being measured at perhaps one or more stations in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Without entering into details of yearly averages, 
and the like, a few of the more remarkable falls of rain which have 
been measured in this country may be mentioned. 

At Seathwaite, in Cumberland, usually taken to be the very wettest 
place in the British Isles, its annual rainfall being about 154 inches, 
there fell in one day in 1845 6? inches of rain ; in one day in 1874 
5? inches ; and on June 30, 1881, 4°80 inches. In the same district, 
at Wastdale Head, 4°37 inches fell on October 24, 1849. In Mon- 
mouthshire, on July 14, 1875, a fall of 5°36 inches was recorded. In 
Argylishire, on December 7, 1863, 7 inches fell in the twenty-four 
hours ; but even this remarkable fall was exceeded by the downpour 
of 124 inches in thirteen hours, on December 5 of the same year, 
said to have been measured at Portree in Skye, which, if really 
authentic, appears to have been by far the heaviest rain ever recorded 
in the British Isles. 

Rainfall exceeding one inch in twenty-four hours is unusual in 
the neighbourhood of London, but on June 23, 1878, no less than 
3} inches fell in an hour and a half, and in 1846, at Camberwell, 
3°12 inches fell in two hours seventeen minutes, while at Haverstock 
Hill, on April 11, 1878, 4°6 inches fell in twenty-four hours. 

At Petersfield, Compton, Warwickshire, in 1889, rain amounting 
to 3°64 inches fell in an hour and five minutes, a quantity stated by 
Mr. Symons, in “ British Rainfall” for that year, to be quite 
unequalled at any station in Great Britain for at least ten years. In 
the same year there was one case recorded of rain lasting for 12} 
minutes at the rate of 3°37 inches per hour. In “British Rainfall” for 
1888 there is mentioned one of the heaviest short-period rains known 
to have occurred. On March 24, at Shirenewton Hall, Chepstow, 
in two minutes the ground was covered to a depth of two inches with 
huge flakes of snow 3? inches in diameter and 4 inch thick, 6 inches 
of which would be equal to an inch of water. If this fall had lasted 
at the same rate for an hour the snow would have reached an average 
depth of 5 feet. In 1893, on August ro, it was estimated that 1°25 
inch of rain fell in five minutes at Preston ; but this record is not 
considered trustworthy. At Shirenewton Hall, on June 14, 1893, 
there was actually measured a fall of *62 inch in five minutes, equal 
to 7°44 inches per our. 
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It has, however, been pointed out that erroneous ideas may arise 
from estimating the hourly fall from a downpour of brief duration. 
There appears in general to be a relation between the intensity of 
rainfall and its duration, such that the heavier the rain the shorter it 
lasts. 

Professor Nipher, discussing a series of observations made by Dr. 
Engelmann at St. Louis, Mo., extending over forty-seven years, found 
reason to suppose that, for the period and area covered, the volume 
of the rain multiplied by its intensity would always yield the same 
product. Thus, rain of 5 inches per hour may last one hour ; rain of 
4 inches per hour may last 1} hour ; 24 inches per hour may last two 
hours ; and 1 inch per hour for five hours. Each of these would 
be a “five-inch” rain, and instances were actually observed of all 
these except the first. Extending the area and the period under 
consideration, this figure might be raised, and at Cuba, Mo., 6 
inches in three hours were observed, a “six-inch” rain being thus 
the probable maximum for the wider area. Similar conclusions have 
been drawn from the examination of records of the greatest amounts 
of rain which have fallen at a large number of meteorological stations 
in Germany. For instance, in 1891 the greatest fall during five 
minutes was at the rate of ‘15 inch per minute, during 30 minutes 
‘o8 inch per minute, and during one hour ‘oq inch per minute. 

The importance of such a law, if its existence could be proved, 
would be very great with respect to engineering works, where, in 
order to prevent damage by flooding, the capacity of sewers, culverts, 
and the like, should be sufficient to carry away the largest amount of 
rainfall which may occur. As an inch of rain equals a hundred tons 
of water to the acre, the possibility of collecting and storing up the 
rainfall, both ordinary and extraordinary, opens up a vast natural 
source of power in view of the dreaded exhaustion of the coal 
supply. 

Damp as is our insular climate, it cannot compete in the matter 
of extraordinary rainfalls with many more favoured regions. It was 
reported by Arago that on October 9, 1827, 30°9 inches of rain fell 
at Joyeuse in 22 hours. At Gibraltar, on October 25, 1836, in con- 
sequence of the bursting of a waterspout over the town, 30°11 inches 
of rain were collected in one day. At Genoa, 30 inches are said once 
to have fallen in twenty-four hours. 

Though tropical downpours are proverbially heavy, yet with such 
showers as these even temperate regions have something to boast of 
in this respect. It is as well that they are very exceptional, as much 
stnaller falls of rain, over considerable areas, are sufficient to produce 
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disastrous consequences. On August 2 and 3, 1888, there was a 
great storm, lasting from fifteen to eighteen hours, with torrential rain- 
fall amounting to nearly 8 inches, which caused destructive inundations 
more or less affecting Galicia, Bohemia, and Poland. In European 
Russia the heaviest rainfall recorded appears to have been over 
8 inches in one day in Bessarabia. 

The intensity of genuine tropical rainfall is extraordinary. The 
rain appears to come down, not in separate drops, but in great sheets. 
In Darwin’s “ Voyage of the Beagle,” writing of a heavy shower, 
amounting to 1°6 inch in six hours, which occurred during his stay in 
the neighbourhood of Rio de Janeiro, the author describes the sound 
produced by the drops falling on the innumerable leaves of the forest 
as very remarkable, and says the noise was like the rushing of a great 
body of water, and could be heard at a distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Dampier gives a lively picture of the rain at Gorgonia, off the coast 
of Panama, where, he says, when he and his men were drinking 
chocolate in the open air, it rained so heavily that some of them 
declared they could not empty their calabashes, for they could not 
drink up the water as fast as it fell intothem. In many parts of the 
tropics rain is a remarkably regular phenomenon. At Rio de Janeiro 
it is said that it used to be the fashion in invitations for the afternoon 
to state whether the guests were to assemble before or after the 
thunderstorm, which came on regularly every day at a particular 
hour. 

At the Government cinchona plantations in Jamaica, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1885, 11°80 inches of rain fell in twenty-four hours ; but this 
measurement does not indicate the total fall, as the gauge, when 
read at the usual hour of 7 A.M., was found full and overflowing. It 
is probable that unless care is taken to prevent this occurring, many 
very heavy falls are not fully measured. On the crest of the Blue 
Mountains, on the same plantations, 31°50 inches fell in one week, of 
which three days were fine. 

In February 1893 vast damage was caused in Queensland by 
terrible floods resulting from rainfall of almost unparalleled intensity. 
Mr. Clement L. Wragge, meteorologist to the Queensland Govern- 
ment, reported that at Crohamhurst, in S.E. Queensland, a station 
1,400 feet above sea-level, a specially trained and trustworthy 
observer measured on February 1, 10°775 inches ; on the 2nd, 20°056 
inches ; on the 3rd, 35°714 inches ; on the 4th, 10°760 inches, in each 
case for the twenty-four hours ending 9 A.M. To ensure complete and 
accurate measurement, during the greatest fall the gauge was emptied 
every three hours, day and night. The total fall for the four days 
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thus amounted to the great total of 77°305 inches. Mr. Wragge 
clatmed that the amount registered on the 3rd beat the world’s 
record for twenty-four hours’ rainfall. Yet, as was speedily pointed out 
at the time, even this extraordinary downpour has been exceeded, 
but, so far as the records go, only one place—the wettest on earth— 
could show bigger figures. 

The place which occupies this unenviable position is Chirapunji— 
or Cherra Poonjee—on the Khasia Hills, Assam, where the annual 
rainfall is usually stated to amount to about 600 inches. Mr. Blanford, 
however, who made a critical examination of the various rainfall 
records kept there, declares these figures to be too high, and that the 
average rainfall is probably only a little over 500 inches. The greatest 
amount known to have occurred in one day was recorded on June 14, 
1876, when 40°8 inches fell in the twenty-four hours. On the r2th 
30 inches had fallen, and for the four days, 12th to 15th inclusive, 
the rainfall totalled up to the extraordinary figure of 102 inches. Yet, 
as was remarked by Mr. E. Douglas Archibald, who was in the 
neighbourhood at the time, the effects of this truly tropical “ spate ” 
were not particularly disastrous, as the condition, though extreme, 
was not very different from the ordinary state of matters there in the 
early part of June. It is said that in 1861 905 inches of rain fell in 
this notoriously rainy district, and in August 1841 264 inches, while 
30 inches a day have been known to fall on five consecutive days. 

Accounts of unusual weather conditions are always liable to be 
exaggerated by the rough guesses of untrained observers, which in 
the case of heavy rainfall are seldom borne out by reliable rain-gauge 
measurements. For example, it was stated in the “ Indian Planters’ 
Gazette ” that on January 24, 1893, 48 inches of rain fell at Dehra 
Dun, which, had it really taken place, would have eclipsed even the 
memorable fall of June 14, 1876, at Chirapunji ; but it was subse- 
quently pointed out that the figures given were evidently a misprint 
for 4°8 inches ; and even that would have been a heavy fall for the 
district in January, though often exceeded during the monsoon 
season, between June and September. The largest amount recorded 
for Dehra Dun since 1867 was 11°60 inches on July 30, 1890; and 
as a matter of fact it turned out that the amount actually recorded 
on January 24, 1893, was only *26 inch. 

Rainfall is variable, perhaps, to a greater extent than any other 
exactly measurable meteorological condition. Only after a long 
series of continuous observations can anything like a yearly average 
be struck, and when that has been arrived at, more or less consider- 
able departures from the mean in either direction are the rule, and 
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close approximations to it quite exceptional, the rain often, indeed, 
coming down in such a capricious way as to set all such calculations 
at naught. As an instance of variation from year to year, Barnsley 
had in 1872—which was, however, generally a wet year—a total fall 
of 42°28 inches, while next year, as if to equalise matters, at the 
same place there was registered a total fall of only 15’9 inches. At 
Colwyn Bay, where the total yearly rainfall, on an average of eleven 
years, is 31°10 inches, no less than 10°32 inches fell in twenty-five 
days of October 1892, or nearly a third of the year’s rain in less than 
amonth, At the same place, in August 1879, 5 inches fell in 30 
hours on the 17th and 18th, while the total for the month was 
7°89 inches. This might, perhaps, be matched at a good many places, 
but few could approach what occurred at Peshawar, N.-W. frontier of 
India, in 1892. In August 17°75 inches of rain fell, the annual fall 
for the place, calculated from the previous fifteen years’ measurements, 
being only 13°51 inches—that is to say, very nearly sixteen months 
rain fell in one month, and by far the largest portion fell on ten 
days of the month. The whole valley was flooded as a result of this 
remarkable departure from the usual course, and the inhabitants 
paid for their superabundant moisture by the prevalence of fatal 
malarial fever. ’ 

The frequent remarkable variation of rainfall from place to place, 
owing to purely local causes, is well illustrated by the statement of 
Professor Moseley, in his ‘Notes of a Naturalist on the Chad/enger,” 
that at Waikiki, near Honolulu, at sea-level, the rainfall of 1873 
amounted to 37°85 inches, while in the Nuuanu Valley, only 2? miles 
distant inland, at an elevation of 550 feet, the rainfall for the same 
year was 134'06 inches. He says that it was even remarked by Captain 
Wilkes that certain streets in the town of Honolulu are said to be 
more rainy than others. 

A. MACIVOR. 
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NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


T the present time, when anything that may be said or written 
A throwing any side-lights upon the career or personal charac- 
teristics of the Emperor Napoleon I. is received with more or less 
acceptance by the general public, a few extracts taken verbatim et 
literatim from letters of the period, written by an officer in His 
Britannic Majesty’s service, a near relative of the writer, may not be 
devoid of interest. 

Captain (afterwards Major) Poppleton, of His Majesty’s 53rd Foot, 
the regiment detailed for service at the time of the Emperor’s arrival 
on the Island of St. Helena, is the officer alluded to, and by virtue 
of his position as daily attendant upon the Emperor, and the officer 
directly responsible to the Governor for his safe keeping, he was 
peculiarly fitted to form an estimate of his character and surroundings. 
In a letter dated December 25, 1815, he writes :—‘I expected to 
have been placed upon half-pay, but, to our great astonishment, we 
were sent to accompany Bonaparte, and after a three months’ voyage 
arrived at this place (St. Helena). To describe it is almost im- 
possible—no landing-place but one, the rest of the island inaccess- 
ible—provisions and every article of furniture three times the price 
they are in England. Bonaparte is discontented, General Bertrand and 
Madame more so. We are at present full of all sorts of projects. 
Land is in plenty and unoccupied ; we may have as much as we want. 
I am just going to begin to cultivate a garden, rear fowls, ducks, and 
pigs, with a stock of two sheep to begin with—a boat on the ocean to 
catch fish ; and my military duties will, I think, occupy my time 
tolerably well. 

“In the course of a week I expect to be a companion of Bona- 
parte’s. Two of us are appointed to act as a distant spy over his 
actions, myself one. It is an occupation I should not seek. This 
morning an Indiaman arrived, and sails to-morrow. Bonaparte is 
literally a prisoner ; he is guarded in all directions, and the two 
officers that are with him (¢.e. Counts Bertrand and Montholon) all 
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highly discontented, but kept in great order by our Admiral, Sir 
George Cockburn.” 

By way of preface to Major Poppleton’s second letter, dated 
March 15, 1817, it may be stated that some little sensation had 
recently been occasioned in the island by the reputed “ losing ” of 
Napoleon by that officer when accompanying him on one of his daily 
rides. 

Alluding to this circumstance, Major P. writes :— 

“With regard to my rencontre with His Majesty, it is erroneously 
stated. We never exchanged a syllable. In consequence of his 
riding at. a very great rate, when out of my sight I lost him 
altogether, but, being perfectly satisfied as to his ultimate safety, I 
did not trouble myself about him, but left him to return to Longwood 
when he pleased. This he did in due course. I afterwards related 
what had happened to Admiral Sir Geo. Cockburn, and he desired 
me, if we rode out again, not to lose sight of the Emperor, but to ride 
near him. In the course of a day or two he (Bonaparte) sent to me 
to say he wished to ride. I sent word to him that I should attend 
him with pleasure, but that for the future I should ride near him if I 
chose, not as his servant; that I should behave towards him with 
every delicacy possible ; that I would not interrupt or listen to his 
conversation ; and if a wish were expressed by him to be left alone 
it should be complied with. The horses were immediately unsaddled, 
his breakfast equipage was unloaded, and he gave out he was un- 
well. We have never ridden together since. A most terrible business 
was made of it all, but not a word of truth in the whole of it. The 
French officers who were with him were determined at that time to 
misrepresent everything and to make him dislike the English. In 
this they completely succeeded for a length of time, but Napoleon 
has for some time past been of a contrary opinion, and expressed 
himself highly pleased with myself personally. I have no doubt but 
that all I desired to be told him was misconstrued.” 

Writing somewhat later, the Major continues :— 

“T am the only responsible person for Napoleon. The Governor 
has not seen him for many months.” (Vote: This statement, 
arising from Napoleon’s deeply rooted antipathy to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, is fully borne out in Dr. O’Meara’s “A Voice from St. 
Helena.”) “ All the China ships are here, and all longing to see my 
charge, but he will not see any of them. He is under very severe 
restrictions, and will not quit his residence. If he chooses to go 
with me, he can go when he pleases ; but the Emperor of the French 
cannot stoop to ride with a British captain ! 
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“ He is not at all angry with me—on the contrary, he sent for me 
some time since, and told me to tell the officers of the 53rd Regi- 
ment that he was obliged to them for their delicacy towards him— 
that they were brave men, good soldiers, and that he esteemed them 
much. There’s a character for you !” 

It may perhaps be not altogether out of place to give in conclu- 
sion a few particulars of the Island itself and its attractions (?) as a 
residence, as recorded by the Major at this time. He writes: “I 
almost forget the description I gave you of the Island. Nothing 
would keep me in it but the position I hold. I hope it may be of 
service to me ; but as I expect nothing I shall not be disappointed. 
Articles of every description are about 200 per cent. dearer than in 
England. Butter 3s. 6¢., cheese 35. 6d., mutton 2s. 6d. perlb. A 
good-sized chicken 5s. A turkey from one to two guineas. Beef 
(bad) 1s. 6d. per lb. If you live in a lodging-house, it is one guinea 
and a half a day. Potatoes 8s. per bushel. I have said quite 
enough to frighten you and your whole family! Inclusive of all 
this, the rocks and tremendous precipices, and desolate appearance 
of more than three-fourths of the whole island, are quite sufficient 
to disgust you with it. After this, pray, ‘How do you like the 
Island of St. Helena?’ Ihave given you a faithful description of it.” 

Shortly after the period embraced by the above letters the 53rd 
Regiment was replaced on the Island by the 66th, and with the 
departure of his regiment the gallant Major’s relations with the 
Emperor ceased. He, however, carried away with him many per- 
sonal souvenirs conferred upon him by the Emperor, serving to 
show, were proof needed, that, whilst discharging to the full his 
duties as a British officer, he in nowise forfeited the esteem of his 
illustrious captive, but rather enhanced it. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE Royat ACADEMY. 


‘HAVE neither the capacity nor the ambition to pose as a critic 
of painting. If, then, I venture upon a few comments upon 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy, it is with no wish to speak 
ex cathedra, and with no intention of dwelling.upon individual 
efforts. I seek only to express the feeling aroused in my mind bya 
cursory inspection of the works which stand as representative of the 
year’s art. Those far more competent than I to speak, men who have 
followed earnestly and scientifically the development of art, say that the 
exhibition is up to, and perhaps above, the average, It may be they 
are right ; I certainly am not entitled to contradict them. To me, 
however, the exhibition, taken as a whole, appears lamentable. If I 
might sum up my feelings in a phrase, I should say that what is 
not affectation is senility. That much incompetent work by men 
once of note is constantly exhibited on the Academy walls is, of 
course, conceded. It has been so since time practically “ immemo- 
rial,” that is to say, since the first batch of Academicians had time 
to grow old ; and I do not know that the present year is in this 
respect worse than its predecessors. The offenders periodically 
change, but the proofs of decay maintain the average. 


SENILITY ON ACADEMY WALLS. 


N respect of failure of power the painter shares with the clergy- 
I man an unenviable privilege. In other professions and occu- 
pations retreat is, sooner or later, inevitable. Our soldiers and 
sailors are compelled to quit, while still active, their respective 
services. In Government offices retirement at a certain age is 
compulsory. The lawyer retires into the comfortable somnolency of 
a judgeship. The actor even, whose temptations to linger on are 
the keenest, and who is most prone to lag “superfluous on the 
stage,” finds himself ultimately compelled to beat a retreat, since he 
cannot induce people even by the distribution of free seats to listen to 
his feeble pipe. The hand can, however, in a sense, guide the brush 
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when the faculties are dormant, and though the work may not sell, 
it will be exhibited. Of the constitution of the Royal Academy I 
know nothing. It may be that there is a limit of incompetency 
which the hanging committee will not pass, it may even be that 
there is a period of compulsory retirement. What I do know is, that 
the indulgence extended to the veteran is extreme, and that it would 
be better for the fame of the painter, as well as for the pleasure of the 
public, if more rigorous tests were imposed. There is, of course, a 
time when the influence of approaching age mellows the touch : the 
latest works of some painters have qualities which cannot be claimed 
for the earlier. It is not, however, against autumnal ripening that 
one is disposed to protest, but against hibernal frost. There are 
pictures in the present Academy, as in previous Academies, for 
which no tolerance, no consideration for previous accomplishment, 
should have secured admission. 


STRIFE AFTER ORIGINALITY. 


7 EXT to these proofs of failing or exhausted power, what most 
N strikes me is the affectation, which is but another word for 
vulgarity. Few indeed are the painters who are content to give us 
the things they have seen. A mad chase after novelty, or what they 
choose to call originality, leads them hopelessly astray. Not thus 
have the great masters worked. They have been content to do their 
best and let originality take care of itself. The world has credited 
them with originality unsought. Now, the desire to avoid the con- 
ventional and the commonplace leads painters in a mad chase after 
extravagance. I have used no names, and will use none, either 
in praise or condemnation, and will strive so to say things as that 
the reader shall not necessarily recognise the works to which I 
allude. I stare, however, in amazement at a picture in which an 
artist to whom we are indebted for much lovely and poetical work 
seeks to present us with a picture of inspiration, and supplies us 
instead with a vision of epilepsy ; a second in which a man of 
highest eminence as the designer of “the human form divine” is 
content to show us, in place of beauty, a result of incompetency on 
the part of some professor of obstetric science ; and a third in which 
a wooden rocking-horse thrown overboard, it may be supposed, 
as lumber, conceiving itself real, is making frantic efforts to save 
itself. I do not say that these are the worst instances, neither do I 
deny that there are a few pictures of surpassing loveliness and 
beauty. All I maintain is, that our pictorial art, as represented at the 
Royal Academy, is restless, strained, unworthy, insincere. 
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Tue SAME Forces AT WorRK IN ART AND LITERATURE. 


T would be easy to show that the fault I find is equally appli- 
cable to literature and the stage. The painter, the novelist, 
and the dramatist go out of their way in search of enormity. It 
would appear as if in the conception of our modern producers the 
worship of beauty were over. I will not deal with the diseased 
manifestation of portions of our literature which I begin to hope 
are now dishonoured and discrowned. The “woman with the past ” 
remains, however, paramount in fiction, and goodness and virtue 
seem no part of the equipment of a heroine. We are true to 
the peerless heroines of the past. The tragic sorrows of Juliet 
and Desdemona move us now as they have always moved us ; 
heavenly Una is still a dream of beauty. Beatrice flying “like a lap- 
wing”; Rosalind with curtal axe on thigh ; Sweet Anne Page, even 
though she is little more than a name—retain all their former magic. 
Coming to more modern times, Diana Vernon is not yet driven out 
of our hearts. Dickens and Thackeray gave us some gracious types 
of womanhood ; and Charles Reade’s girls are always delightful. 
Who shows us a nice girl now? Our women are notorious, or 
rebellious, or what not, but is there one of them who will preserve a 
hold upon our affections, or inspire us with the wish to hear any- 
thing further concerning her? In the last century l’Abbé Prévost 
gave us in Manon Lescaut one of the most graceful and delightful 
types of perverse, mutinous, and dangerous femininity that ever won 
acceptance. It was reserved for the establisher of the problem play 
to supply us with a Marguerite Gautier to which I can only say 
faugh ! “ give me an ounce of civet, master apothecary ; sweeten my 
imagination.” 


PREDOMINANCE OF PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 


UT one further remark will I make, and I will then cease my 
jeremiad. The one respect in which English art holds its 

own is now, and has long been, portraiture. I do not see a single 
portrait to compare with those of half a dozen years ago. The 
general average is, however, high, and the worthiest traditions of 
the English school of portrait-painting are transmitted. What, how- 
ever, is really sad to see is the number of portraits, many of them of 
nonentities, with which the Royal Academy walls are covered. For 
this the painters are not primarily or, indeed, in any way, responsible. 
They would gain were matters otherwise. The large number of 
portraits shows only the unfortunate condition of pictorial art. 
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For imaginative canvases there is no demand. Vanity and affectation 
require a constant supply of portraits, and this is maintained. 
Portraits are now your pot-boilers. The large houses in Kensington 
and Fitz-John’s Avenue must be kept going, and the artist, with a 
sigh, has to resign himself to the inevitable. I am not quite sure, 
however, that the painter can be entirely exonerated from blame. It 
is a pitiable fact that so soon as bad times come the Englishman, 
compelled to retrench, first docks the miserable sum he grudgingly 
gives to literature and art. No horse is sold, no servant dismissed, 
no interference with comfort or state is contemplated until matters 
are worse than now they are. Books and magazines may, however, 
be stopped, and the only pictures to be purchased under any con- 
dition are portraits. It might, perhaps, have been otherwise—I am 
far from saying it would have been otherwise—had English art aimed 
a little more directly at beauty, and left the question of eccentricity 
more severely alone. 


FONDNESS OF THE WORLD FOR SCANDAL. 


HE world does not soon weary of any form of scandal. To 
our somewhat pitiful natures all that tends to reduce to 
our own level those exalted above us by birth, gift, or achievement 
is interesting, stimulating, and, to a certain extent, gratifying. I do 
not maintain that the keenly developed taste for indiscretions is 
wholly base. A large measure of curiosity concerning the life and 
idiosyncracy of the great dead is pardonable, laudable even. Which 
of us would not, if he could, call back Lucian, the scoffer, to furnish 
further revelations concerning the obsequies of Zeus and Aphrodite, 
learn from Rabelais the secret of unending and inextinguishable 
laughter, cause Shakespeare to depict a symposium at the Mermaid, 
or win from the unreluctant lips of Lamb his genuine estimate of the 
preaching of Coleridge? Which of us, even, does not find a pleasure 
in the sight of men of genius unbending, and is not content, in spite 
of the shock to our moral sense, in seeing in the “ mind’s eye” the 
rubicund and possibly carbuncled nose of Franz Hals diving deep 
into the flagon ; hearing Sydney Smith encourage Macaulay not to 
let any body dissuade him from the opinion that he was the greatest 
man alive; or watching Wordsworth investigate the shelves at 
Althorp, laden with all the treasures of literature, and finally subside 
into an easy-chair with a volume of his own poems ? 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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